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Mary! I want you to pour just a 
little Platt’s Chlorides in the sink every 
night to keep the waste-pipes clean and 
free from smell and germs. 


Platts Chlorides, 


The Odorless Disinfectant 


A colorless liquid; powerful, safe, and — 
Sold in quart bottles only, by druggists and high- 
class grocers. Prepared only by HENRY B. 
PLATT, Platt St., New York. 


Two Special Lots 
Towels 


At $3.00 a Dozen 


Both are made of soft, durable, ab 
sorbent Huckaback, hemstitched. 

Lot No. 1, size 23x44 inches, is a 
heavy, ribbed towel. 

Lot No. 2, size 24 x 40 inches, is a trifle 
lighter in weight and somewhat finer, 
Both are excellent towels for general 
toilet use. 

These towels were purchased befor 
the later advances in the linen market, 
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A book whose wide distribution will do 
an immense amount of good 


“ A gay challenge to pessimists in general.” 


Mrs. 

Wiggs 

of the Cabbage Patch 
By ALICE CALDWELL HEGAN 


“T jes’ do the best I 
ken where the good Lord 
put me at, an’ it looks 
like I got a happy feelin’ 
in me ’most all the time.” 
—Mrs. Wiggs. 


“The book is a second ‘ Birds’ Christmas 
Carol’ in its simplicity, its delicate mingling of 
humor and pathos, and its broad humanity.” 

— Chicago Herald. 

“The story of a brave Christian woman who, 
under the most discouraging circumstances, still 
kezps a smiling face towards a confident to- 
morrow.”—Chicago Tribune. 

In cloth binding, $1.00. At all bookstores. 
THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York 


the 
To-day they are good value at $4.00. = 
dozen. 
A very complete range of fine toilet 
and bath towels up to $30.00 a dozen. j*™ 
SIX 
Towelings by the yard of every description. ie 
Mail orders have prompt attention. est 
James McCutcheon & 
Linen Store,”’ 14 West 23d St., N.Y, 
per 
or 
off 
i vol 
No Need to Worry i” 
if you have a life policy in the - 
wel 
Travelers Insurance Co. by 
of Hartford. In case of death, the 
family will be pfotected, the mortgage per 
on the house raised, and shelter left tor 
the helpless ones; Travelers Life polli- pur 
cies provide safe insurance at a lower ofte 
premium than mutual companies and 
at a guaranteed net cost. In mutuai ass. 
companies the net cost is usually ¥ 
ater than expected because actual In 
ividends never equal estimated divi- not 
dends, and the net cost is never known 
beforehand. the 
Nearly every person, sooner or later, at : 
meets with an accident. Injuries mean ‘ 
loss of income and added expense. B® tx 
An Accident Policy in i Thi 
The Travelers Rot 
— largest and strongest Accident ter) 
nsurance Company in the world) guar- 
antees a weekly income while disabled, the: 
and large amounts for loss of legs, arms, - 
hands, feet or eyes. If death ensues. 
a stated sumis paid. Nearly $27,000)'”) The 
have been distributed among 373,''") 
policy-holders or their families for in- any 
juries or death. , in 
Branch offices in nearly every city; 4 
or write for interesting literature to the 
THE TRAVELERS bilit 
INSURANCE COMPANY |B iho. 
Hartford, Conn. sult 
(Founded 1863) 
base 
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Last week the Sen- 
ate, without a division, 
- passed the War ‘Tax 
Repeal Bill in much the same form in 
which it came from the House, and the 
House passed the River and Harbor Bill 
inexactly the form in which it came from 
‘Kel the Senate. The Tax Repeal Bill reduces 
revenues by upwards of seventy million 
dollars, and the River and Harbor Bill 
authorizes appropriations of upwards of 
sixty millions. Neither of these meas- 
ures, however, began to awaken the inter- 
est, either in Congress or out of it, that 
was created by the Senate bill to protect 
the President against assassination. This 
bill makes it a capital offense for any 
person within the United States to kill 
or attempt to kill the President or any 
oficial upon whom his duties may de- 
volve, or any sovereign of a foreign coun- 
try. The criticisms made upon the bill 
were chiefly to the effect that a distinc- 
tion should be made between political and 
personal assaults, and only the former 
punished by death. One lame amendment 
Hiered attempted to distinguish between 
assaults on the President when engaged 
in the discharge of his duties and when 
hotso engaged. This proposal was met by 
the observation that the President may 
aany time and in any place be called 
Hon to discharge his official duties. 
This country, it may be added, would 
fot willingly distinguish between an at- 
tempt to assassinate the President ina 
theater. as Lincoln was assassinated, and 
4 similar attempt in the White House. 
The on'y amendments which developed 
any particular strength were those deny- 
ing exceptional protection to members of 
the Cabinet far removed from the possi- 
bility of succeeding to the Presidency, and 
YH those distinguishing between assaults re- 
sulting from private quarrels and those 

on political motives. Despite the 
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many criticisms, however, the overwhelm- 
ing popular feeling in favor of better 
protection of the head of the Nation 
against the assaults of Anarchists caused 
the bill to be carried by a vote of 52 to 
15. Just two Republicans—Senators 
McCumber and Wellington—voted with 
the minority. 


By a vote of 85 to 31, the Re- 
publican members of the House 
voted last week to reduce the 
duties on imports from Cuba by twenty 
per cent., provided the Cubans make a 
similar reduction upon their imports 
from this country, provided that they 
adopt immigration laws similar to our 
own so as to keep their sugar crop from 
being suddenly increased by coolie and 
other contract labor, and provided that 
our concession last only until December, 
1903. Even this inadequate concession 
was ratified only after Mr. Sibley—the 
author of the compromise restricting the 
concession to a short term—had assured 
the conference that the reduction of twenty 
per cent. in the sugar duties would not 
be increased by any action of the Senate 
or the President. He did not, however, 
so far as reported, give any assurance 
that the Senate and the President would 
not insist that the concession be made 
for a longer term than was named in his 
compromise, and there is still a chance 
for modifications in this direction, The 
beet-sugar men have not given up the 
fight, but it is understood that the Demo- 
crats will generally support the reciprocity 
resolution sanctioned by the Republicans. 
The beet-sugar minority in their final 
attitude did not oppose relief for Cuba— 
or even “reciprocity,” provided it could 
be interpreted so as not to make any 
American product cheaper. ‘The resolution 
which they reported to the conference 
741 
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through Mr. Dick, of Ohio, authorized the 
President to enter into a commercial 
agreement with Cuba by which for the 
next three years twenty per cent. of all 
the duties collected in this country from 
Cuban products should be returned to the 
Cuban treasury. Mr. Dick’s plea for this 
plan began as follows: 

1. It will afford relief both to the govern- 
ment and the people of Cuba. 

2. It makes certain that Cuba and her peo- 
ple and no one else will be the beneficiaries 
of our action. 

3. By its adoption we keep faith with the 
people of this country and with the people of 
Cuba. 

4. It does not violate our National party 

platforms of 1896 and 1900. 
There were ten other points, but these 
show the general scope of them all. ‘The 
beet-sugar men were willing to help Cuba, 
but insisted that the relief given must 
go to all the people of the island instead 
of to the owners of the sugar plantations, 
and that this relief should not be allowed 
to lower the price of sugar in this country 
and thus lessen the protection accorded 
to the farmers. ‘The stipulation that the 
relief given should go to the Cuban treas- 
ury instead of to the plantation-owners was 
avowedly aimed at the American Sugar 
Company, which is alleged to own more 
Cuban sugar lands than the Cubans them- 
selves. Mr. Dick’s resolution received 
57 votes, 79 being recorded against it. 
A subsequent resolution offered by Mr. 
Morris, of Minnesota, and likewise di- 
rected against the Sugar Trust, provided 
that the duty on refined sugar should 
hereafter be no higher than the duty on 
raw sugar. This resolution received 50 
votes, and is likely to be renewed in the 
House of Representatives, where it is sure 
to receive Democratic support. 


Something has been gained 
by the action of the House 
of Representatives, but not enough to 
fulfill the pledges of the Administration to 
the Cubans, or to render any real relief 
to that island. ‘The situation of the 
Republican party is a difficult one. The 
interest antagonistic to the proper reduc- 
tion of the sugar tariff is vigorous and 
influential, and the difficulty of applying 
in any logical way an artificial system like 
the protective tariff has never been more 
strikingly illustrated. The beet-sugar 
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men have the logic of the position, but 
they are wrong both as a matter of niorals 
and asa matter of large National policy. 
and they are also wrong from the stand. 
point of their own interests. Very little 
doubt is entertained by those who are 
best informed that, in case adequate relief 
is not given to Cuba, there will come a 
financial depression which will force the 
Cubans to ask for annexation, and in case 
of annexation the beet-sugar industry wil! 
be powerless to protect itself against Cuban 
competition. Meanwhile, however, sub- 
stantial ground has been gained ; and the 
firm determination of the President to 
carry out in letter and in spirit the pledges 
of the Administration is well known. It 
is believed that the President’s attitude 
will command the assent of the Senate; 
and that, as regards the time for which 
the reduction is to be granted, or in 
some other way, generous changes will be 
made. General Wood, who has recently 
arrived in Washington and who may be 
regarded as the best-informed and most 


weighty judge of Cuban conditions, puts 


the situation in a few words: 


It is absolutely necessary to the welfare of 
the island that the tariff on sugar be reduced 
not less than thirty-three and one-third per 
cent. We may as well make up our minds to 
that if the island is to prosper; and we are 
responsible for the future of the island and its 
prosperity. We have promised to see the 
people through, and we must do it. 


A good deal of excite- 


ment has been aroused 
by the introduction into 
the House of Representatives of the 
Crumpacker resolution directing the 
Speaker to appoint a committee of thir 
teen to investigate the validity of State 
election laws and the extent to which the 
voting population is reduced thereby. 
Senator elect Gorman, of Maryland, has 
put himself at the head of a movement to 
resist this resolution as the “ Force Bill 
was resisted, and early last week it was 
predicied that the Democratic caucus of 
the House would denounce the resolution 
as a second “ Force Bill,’”’ aimed to revive 
sectional passions and deprive the States 
of their control over election mach nery. 
Mr. Bryan was appealed to by one 0 
the supporters of this movement, and 
promptly declared that the Democratic 
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party ought not to oppose the inquiry, 
provided it was not made sectional. Mr. 
Crumpacker, of Indiana, the framer of 
the resolution, in a statement published in 
the New York “Times,” declares that it 
js not the purpose to make the inquiry 
sectional, nor to abridge in any way the 
control of the States over elections. The 
Constitution, he says, gives to.the States 
absolute control over the political rights 
of their inhabitants, provided the suffrage 
is not denied on account of “ race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude.” On 
the other hand, however, the Constitution 
makes it mandatory that when the electo- 
rate in any State is abridged, except for 
crime or participation in rebellion, the 
representation of that State in Congress 
and in the Electoral College shall be pro- 
portionately reduced. Mr. Crumpacker 
believes that it was a mistake to grant 
universal suffrage to the negroes, but 
insists that when any State exercises its 
rightful option to reduce its electorate, it 
has no right to ask for representation 
based upon the voting population dis- 
franchised. 
® 


This proposed legislation 
must be judged in the 
light of the broad policy of justice to 
both races in the South. If it has been 
brought forward for partisan purposes, 
and is to be pushed through in the spirit 
in which the Force Bills were carried 
through, it ought to be opposed by all 
fair-minded men who care either for the 
white or the black. It will mark a revival 
of the most unstatesmanlike and disas- 
trous legislation which the country has 
ever known ; it wilf revive sectional feel- 
ing in its worst form, deepen the race 
antagonism, and postpone the solution of 
the race problem. It is impossible to 
solve that problem by legislation; that truth 
the country has learned as the result of 
the bitterest experience. That that prob- 
lem is in the way of solution The Outlook, 
in spite of many discouraging indications, 
profoundly believes; the solution is to be 
found by a frank recognition of the great 
difficulties under which Southern com- 
munities rest on the one hand, and frank 
recognition of the interests of the negro 
on the other; by the kind of education 
which is given at Hampton, Tuskegee, 
and other institutions which are dealing 
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with the negro as he actually is in his 
present condition, and not as he has some- 
times been conceived to be in the minds of 
some of his ill-informed friends; by the 
long patience involved in the working 
out of a historic process which cannot be 
hastened, but which may be immensely 
retarded by legislation. Very much more 
is to be gained by recognizing the ex- 
treme difficulties of the situation and by 
appealing to the fair-minded Southern 
whites than by attempting to force policies 
upon them which they will not accept, 
and which only confirm their antagonisms. 
Forbearance, time, patience, and giving 
fundamental forces an opportunity to 
work themselves out will do what force 
bills have never been able to do. In this 
policy, as interpreted by Mr. Washington, 
Dr. Frissell, and those friends of the 
negro who are also friends of the South- 
ern white, The Outlook profoundly be- 
lieves. <Any legislation which touches 
this question must be framed in this spirit, 
or it will prove disastrous in the’ future 
as it has in the past, and will react upon 
the party which is responsible for it. 


Chairman Fowler,of the House 
Committee on Banking and 
Currency, has introduced a 
currency bill framed by the Republican 
members of this Committee, which con- 
templates four far-reaching changes in 
our banking and currency system. These 
are : 

1. The issue of National bank notes up to 
the full capital of the banks without requiring 
any deposit of Government bonds to secure 
the notes. 

2. The retirement of the greenbacks. 

3. The establishment of branch banks. 

4. The redeemability of silver dollars in 
gold at the option of the holder. 

If this bill were to be pressed to immediate 
passage, it would be the absorbing topic 
of the session, but the general understand- 
ing that it is only offered for present dis- 
cussion and action in the indefinite future 
has kept it from attracting as much atten- 
tion as did Secretary Gage’s addresses 
outlining the same general plan. In one 
respect the new bill embodies a decided 
improvement upon Secretary Gage’s plan. 
It stipulates that after banks have issued 
notes up to eighty per cent. of their 
capital they shall not issue more except 
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by paying the Government a tax of five 
per cent. a year for the privilege. This 
virtually adopts the provision of the Ger- 
man banking law which this paper has 
so often recommended for imitation. In 
Germany the national bank is allowed to 
issue aS many notes as it wishes, subject 
to a five per cent. tax, and thus in times 
of crisis is always able to furnish the 
extra money needed to prevent a paraly- 
sis of trade, and, after the crisis, is led to 
retire these additional notes so as to avoid 
the tax. In this way Germany, since the 
adoption of its national banking law, has 
had an elastic currency in which the 
volume of money increased as it should 
in times of panic and decreased in times 
of business confidence when credit was 
easy to obtain. Chairman Fowler claims 
that all the note issues authorized by his 
bill will likewise furnish an “ elastic ” cur- 
rency; but inasmuch as the first sixty 
per cent. of the authorized notes would 
be allowed to the banks upon their paying 
the Government | 4 per cent. a year, there 
is reason to fear that American banks 
would—like the English banks before the 
passage of the Bank Act—issue several 
hundred millions of notes which would 
take the place of gold in prosperous times 
but need to be redeemed in gold in times 
of panic. Such a measure will be resisted 
by all consistent opponents of an inflated 
currency as well as by all who believe 
that the currency should be under Gov- 
ernment control. 


The Cece of the Licutenant-Gen- 
General Miles eral commanding the army 

declares before the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs that he 
regards the plan proposed by the Sec- 
retary of War and indorsed by the Presi- 
dent for establishing a general staff as 
nothing more or less than an attempt to 
humiliate himself and his office, that he 
may resign if it is put in effect, and that 
he can tell in advance just who would 
get the offices provided for by the bill, 
he not only shows disrespect toward the 
head of the Government and his Cabinet 
adviser on military affairs, but exhibits a 
pettishness and vanity which go far to prove 
the folly of the old system that makes 
the general oldest in the service the com- 
manding officer, without regard to tact or 
executive ability. Ifthe President shall 
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exercise his authority to retire Genera] 
Miles, the country will regard the act as 
a deserved rebuke for improper, not to 
say insubordinate, conduct. It is true 
that testimony given before a Congres. 
sional Committee is privileged, but to 
volunteer imputations and insinuate un- 
worthy motives is not giving testimony. 
The bill against which General Miles 
inveighs was, in point of fact, carefully 
drawn to safeguard his dignity and official 
standing. It specifically provided that he 
should be the head of the general staff 
and in full command until he reached the 
age-limit when his retiring will be, under 
the law, compulsory. The bill has the 
approval of the best military critics, and 
gives our army an organization like those 
of the best foreign systems. This it does, 
first, by consolidating the supply and pay 
departments—a need woefully demon- 
strated by the war with Spain ; secondly, 
by creating a general staff made up of 
the ablest strategists and specialists, so to 
speak, in the various branches of applied 
military science. With the general stafi will 
be properly included the present I nspector- 
General’s Department. The head of the 
general staff is to be a lieutenant-general 
named (after General Miles’s retirement 
in 1903) by the President for a term of 
four years. ‘The other members will be 
one major-general, one brigadier-general, 
four colonels,six lieutenant-colonels, twelve 
majors, and twelve captains, all serving 
for four years, and then returning to their 
regular positions in line or staff. ‘This 
will not only give a central brain-power 
to the army, but will create a strong and 
stimulating incentive to ambition, and 
will break the present almost automatic 
system of promotion. Its effect could 
not but be to increase the efficiency of 
the service and to build up a war-machine 
constructed on modern methods and ready 
for immediate, intelligent work. 


A letter from Judge Wright, 
now Acting Civil Governor 
of the Philippines, declares 
the American press reports to be mislead- 
ing; they seem to Governor Wright to con- 
vey the impression “that the whole island 
was blazing with insurrection.” ‘This, 
Governor Wright says, is incorrect. the 
real truth being that in ninety-five per 
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cent. of the territory there is no insurrec- 
tion, while Americans go about singly 
and unarmed with perfect safety. The 
trouble in the island of Samar and in two 
provinces in Luzon, General Wright says, 
constitutes only a fast-dying insurrection. 
On the whole, he considers that the prog- 
ress made in the last year is not only 
encouraging but extraordinary. Since this 
letter was written cable reports state that 
Guevarra, the successor to General Luk- 
ban as commander of the insurgents in 
Samar, has agreed to a surrender, and this 
General Chaffee thinks will close active 
insurrection in the island. We are glad 
to note that the technical objections 
brought to the jurisdiction of the court 
martial appointed to try Major Waller on 
charges of cruelty and of killing natives 
without a trial have been overruled. 
Major Waller has a fine reputation as a 
soldier and as the leader of an expedition 
through an almost impassable country, in 
which he and his men suffered almost 
beyond endurance. The charges made 
against him are so definite and have been 
cabled to this country with such repellent 
details. that it is due to the service and to 
Major Waller himself that the full truth 
should be known. In the session of the 
court martial held last week it was ad- 
mitted that eleven Filipinos had been 
shot by the order of Major Waller, but 
the defense claims that the executions 
were lawful and justifiable. 

& 

Although. political re- 
formers, quite as much 
as ministers, complain 
that times of prosperity are times of 
moral apathy, some reforms are steadily 
making headway. This winter has wit- 
nessed in New York State an awakening 
on the subject of direct primaries which 
few dared hope for a year ago. Not 
only have the anti-machine elements in 
both parties given the reform increased 
support, but the Republican organizations 
in both Brooklyn and Manhattan have to 
a remarkable extent recognized the wis- 
dom of permitting the rank and file of the 
party to nominate directly the party can- 
didates. In Brooklyn the reform has ob- 


Gains and Losses 
for Direct Primaries 


tained the qualified support of Lieutenant- 
Governor Woodruff, while in Manhattan 
the Republican Club of New York County 
last week adopted a resolution recommend- 
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ing “ the adoption by law of a system of 
nominations for public office by direct 
vote.” The discussion preceding the 
adoption of this resolution exposed the 
flagrant way in which delegate con- 
ventions are often manipulated so as to 
defeat the wishes of constituencies, and 
when the vote was taken only two votes 
were recorded in the negative. It is not 
expected that the Tammany organization 
will play into the hands of the independent 
Democrats by showing any such favor to 
popular nominations, but the very fact 
that popular nominations would limit the 
power of the Tammany machine is a 
strong argument in favor of the system 
with the Republican Legislature. Along 
with these unexpected gains in New York 
must be recorded an only half-expected 
loss in Indiana. ‘The direct primary law 
in that State was a compromise measure, 
which left the adoption of the direct 
primary system optional with the party 
committees, and allowed these committees 
to regulate the conduct of the primaries. 
At the Republican primary held in Indian- 
apolis a fortnight ago the party machine 
provided no booths in which the voters 
could mark their ballots in secret, and 
the open marking of ballots on the tables 
provided by the committee was attended 
by the purchase and sale of votes to an 
alarming extent. The abuses of this 
election, however, have fortunately not 
discredited even locally the direct primary 
system, since the advocates of the system 
have all along demanded a secret official 
ballot, which the experiment proves to be 
essential. The further fact that this 
Indianapolis primary brought to the polls 
four-fifths of all the Republican voters of 
the city demonstrated the power of the 
direct primary to awaken civic interest. 

A group of prominent 
citizens of Boston have 
addressed to the mem- 
bers of the Massachusetts Legislature an 
open letter asking their support of a bill 
already indorsed by five hundred trades- 
unions, allowing the people of the State 
to vote upon a Constitutional amendment 
permitting the revision of the Constitu- 
tion by the direct vote of the people. 
The substance of the letter is as follows: 


This bill does not ask you to approve the 
principle of the referendum and initiative 
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(direct legislation), but only to submit the 
meng + of their adoption to the voters of the 

tate for their decision. Since the trade- 
unions which appeared before the Senate and 
House committee, through their officers, rep- 
resented over one hundred thousand citizens 
of this Commonwealth, it would seem that the 
Legislature, in justice to itself and the princi- 
ples of self-government, could not refuse them 
what they ask for—the opportunity of bring- 
ing a Constitutional question before the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts. : 


At present in Massachusetts a Constitu- 
tional amendment cannot be_ brought 
before the voters unless it is approved by 
a majority of the Senate and two-thirds of 
the House in two successive Legislatures, 
It is therefore easy for minority interests 
to defeat for a long period the will of the 
majority, unless the majority in all parts 
of the State are singularly determined 
upon the measure in question. By the 
proposed amendment the petition of 
50,000 voters to the Legislature will be 
sufficient to secure the submission of an 
amendment to the whole body of citizens, 
but the amendment is not to be made a 
part of the Constitution unless sanctioned 
by a majority of the voters in two suc- 
cessive elections. ‘he measure, there- 
fore, is eminently conservative as com- 
pared with the application which the 
principle of direct legislation has received 
in Switzerland and is receiving in some 
of the Western States; but in Switzerland 
itself, as the signers of this letter point 
out in an unquoted passage, the principle 
of direct legislation is now applied to 
measures which the body of the people 
did not care to pass upon a generation 
ago. The principle of the referendum 
does not demand that the people vote 
upon minor questions which they prefer 
to leave to their representatives. The 
letter to the Massachusetts Legislature is 
signed by Edwin D. Mead, Henry D. 
Lloyd, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
Robert Treat Paine, William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, Edward Everett Hale, Robert A. 
Woods, and others. 


It is a pertinent sentence 
and an ominous one with 
which Mr. George Kennan 
closes his article in another column in 
reply to the question, “ Have Reservation 
Indians any vested rights?” We have 
finished one century of dishonor in our 
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dealings with the Indians ; under no cir. 
cumstances can we afford to begin a new 
century of dishonor. Much of our mis- 
doing in the past came from the failure 
to understand the people with whom we 
were dealing and the provision which 
ought to be made for them. ‘The igiuo- 
rance of the people of the United States 
was taken advantage of by land-grabbers, 
speculators, and traders in and out of 
official positions, and wrongs were perje- 
trated which were possible only because 
public attention had not been focused on 
the Indian question. In the future, how- 
ever, there will be no such excuse if these 
wrongs are’ repeated. ‘The question has 
been discussed, the situation illuminated, 
the rights of the Indians determined, the 
duties of the Government ascertained. 
The story which Mr. Kennan tells reads 
like a chapter taken from the history of our 
dealings with the Indians fifteen or twenty 
years ago: violation of agreements, disre- 
gard of promises, invasion of rights, in- 
efiiciency—to put it mildly—of those who 
were officially charged with the duty of 
protecting the Indians, encroachments by 
moneyed interests or by aggressive and 
selfish individuals upon Indian territory. 
The questions at issue with regard to the 
Standing Rock Reservation are now 
before the courts; but it is well that the 
people of the country should understan¢ 
what the course of events has been; anc 
we are confident that no such transaction 
as that which is set forth in Mr. Kennan’s 
article can pass unchallenged the scrutiny 
of the President. 


The small towns in Con- 
necticut have won a vic 
tory so ren.arkable, in fact. 
that it may prove more costly than a 
defeat. By a small majority, the Consti- 
tutional Convention has voted that every 
town—whether its population be less than 
one thousand or more than one hundred 
thousand—shall elect but one delegate to 
the House of Representatives. Eighty-live 
members constituted the majority in favor 
of this proposition—but these eighty-live 
represent less than one-sixth of the popula 
tion of the State! ‘The five-sixths of the 
people of the State whose representatives 
voted against this proposition are over 
ruled and have no constitutional remedy. 
It is a great victory for the small towns, 
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but it is a victory which. will rankle in 
the minds of the victims until the small 
towns are forced to make concessions 
greater than those which would now 
satisfy the cities and preserve good feel- 
ing toward small-town men and meas- 
ures. The people of the cities will con- 
trol the Senate according to the plan 
agreed upon by the Convention, and 
it is to the interest of the small towns, 
as well as their duty, to remove cause for 
sectional antagonisms. ‘The new Sen- 
ate is to consist of sixty Senators, dis- 
tributed by districts according to popu- 
lation instead of acres. ‘The city of 
Hartford, for example, which is allowed 
but a single representative, will choose 
six Senators. ‘The change in the Senate, 
increasing its membership from twenty- 
four to sixty, is reported to have been 
displeasing to the “corporation group,” 
which wished a small Legislature. The 
reduction in the size of the House to one 
delegate from each town—or 168 in all 
as against 255—is probably satisfactory to 
this group. -According to the Connecti- 
cut correspondent of the New York 
“Evening Post,” however, the corporate 
interests were chiefly concerned in defeat- 
ing propositions to prohibit special legis- 
lation and to make mandatory jury trial 
of damage suits. At present in Con- 
necticut—though nowhere else in English- 
speaking countries—the defendant can 
have such suits transferred to a bench of 
judges, and the corporations were anxious 
to preserve this privilege. When a ballot 
was reached at the close of last week, a 
majority voted to continue the present 
system. 
9) 

Street demonstrations 
and other disorderly 
manifestations of ex- 
cited feeling among Russian students 
still continue in St. Petersburg and Mos- 
cow, and are supported or encouraged by 
revolutionary agitation in the provinces, 
Saturday, March 15, placards were sur- 
reptitiously posted in the streets of St. 
Petersburg, announcing that on the follow- 
ing day (the anniversary of the fight 
between students and police in front of the 
Kazan Cathedral in 1901) a meeting would 
be held and a demonstration made for the 
purpose of calling attention to university 
grievances. Measures were promptly 
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taken by the authorities to prevent the 
meeting and preserve order. ‘Ihe whole 
police reserve was called out; squadrons 
of cavalry, batteries of light artillery, and 
detachments of infantry were massed in 
the side streets; and mounted patrols rode 
back and forth in the main thoroughfares 
trying to disperse the crowds that soon 
began to assemble. About noon the stu- 
dents, with cries of “Free Russia!” and 
“ Down with the Autocracy!” attempted to 
form a procession in front of the European 
Hotel; but they were at once attacked by 
Cossacks and police, and after some desul- 
tory fighting the procession was broken 
up. Meanwhile an immense number of 
people—ten thousand or more—had been 
attracted to the scene of disturbance, and 
it was only with the greatest difficulty that 
the troops finally succeeded in clearing the 
streets. There were skirmishes between 


groups of students and the police at inter- 


vals all the afternoon ; but the authorities, 
remembering, perhaps, the excited state of 
public feeling caused by the unnecessary 
severity and violence of the police in 1901, 
had given orders, apparently, that both 
students and people should be treated 
with consideration. Many persons were 
slightly wounded and a hundred or more 
arrests were made; but no one seems to 
have been killed or fatally injured. 


This demonstration only af- 
fords another proof that in 
attempting to govern its uni- 
versities by rigid bureaucratic and police: 
methods the Russian Government is vir- 
tually making enemies for itself and excit- 
ing the revolutionary spirit in the hearts 
and minds of thousands of young men 
whose object it first was only the redress 
of administrative wrongs and grievances. 
This is clearly indicated in the proclama- 
tion or appeal of the Moscow students 
recently published in the “ underground ” 
journal called the “ Students’ Bulletin.” 
They distinctly say that they have adopted 
revolutionary methods only because “ the 
present abnormal situation of the higher 
educational institutions is merely a conse- 
quence of the general absence of civil 
and political rights... . A normal aca- 
demic life requires a complete reform of 
the whole political system, on the basis 
of the recognition of individual liberty.” 
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The reply of the authorities to this appeal 
was the summary arrest of 867 students 
inasingle day. That there is widespread 
sympathy with the students, not only in 
the capitals but in the provinces, clearly 
appears froni the revolutionary agitation 
now reported in many different parts of 
the Empire, and the corresponding exten- 
sion of “the minor state of siege ’’—a 
measure to which the Government always 
resorts when the political situation be- 
comes threatening. The strict censorship 
of the Russian press makes it almost im- 
possible to ascertain how prevalent the 
spirit of disaffection and rebellion really 
is; but now and then an official report, 
published in order to quiet “ alarming 
and exaggerated rumors,” shows that re- 
sistance to the authorities has taken a 
violent form. On the 7th of March, for 
example, the Governor-General of Kiev 


published a statement “in contradiction . 


of exaggerated rumors ”’ to the effect that 
“only a few persons were hurt” in the 
recent fight between the students and the 
factory operatives on one side and the 
troops and police on the other; and that 
only 112 persons thus far have been sen- 
tenced to terms of imprisonment for par- 
ticipation in the riot. That the Govern- 
ment will eventually suppress student 
disorders and stamp out the fire of revo- 
lutionary agitation there can be little 
doubt. Without the sympathy and co- 
operation of a part, at least, of the army, 
the revolutionary movement in Russia is 
not likely, at present, to became as for- 
midable even as it was in 1878-1880. 
With the extension of popular education, 
however, and the growth of the factory 
population in the manufacturing towns 
and cities, the difficulties of the Govern- 
ment will increase. 

Last week the St. Pe- 
The Angto-Japanese  tersburg “ Official Mes- 

senger’”’ published a 
Franco-Russian declaration relative to 
the Anglo-Japanese Convention. Accord- 
ing to it, “ Russia insists on the mainte- 
nance of the independence and integrity 
of China—a friendly neighboring coun- 
try—as well as that of Korea. Russia 
desires the preservation of the status guo 
and the general peace of the Far East by 
the construction of great Siberian 
Railway, together with its branch line 
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through Manchuria towards a port always 
ice-free. Russia aids in the extension in 
these regions of the commerce and indus- 
try of the whole world. Would it be to 
her interest to put forth obstacles at the 
present time? ‘The intention expressed 
by Great Britain and Japan to attain 
those same objects which have invariably 
been pursued by the Russian Govern- 
ment can meet with nothing but sym- 
pathy in Russia.” On the same day an 
interesting discussion took place in the 
French Parliament, in the course of which 
M. Delcassé, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
said that “respect for the integrity of 
China is the basis of France’s policy, and 
France is equally satisfied regarding the 
open-door principle.” ‘These two official 
declarations of policy, if sincere, repre- 
sent two belated conversions. It is easy 
to. believe, however, that the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance has caused a distinctly 
new order of things. The alliance it- 
self is the logical outcome of the efforts 
of the American Department of State, 
In 1899 the Department established the 
principle of the open door in China, 
and, after the Boxer Rebellion in 1900, 
reaffirmed that policy, with the approval 
of all the nations concerned. ‘The Anglo- 
Japanese treaty of alliance represents 
American rather than English or Japan- 
ese efforts, since its preamble is only a 
paraphrase of Mr. Hay’s letter to all the 
Powers. 

Last week the veteran 
Senor Sagasta again 
became Prime Minister of Spain. ‘The 
week previous his Cabinet had iesigned 
office ostensibly on a question of restrict- 
ing the privileges of the Bank of Spain. 
The new Cabinet of which he is the head 
retains five members of the old Cabinet, 
of whom the best known is the famous, 
or rather infamous, General Weyler. It 
is impossible that a broad-minded states 
man like Senor Sagasta should work in har- 
mony with “the Cuban butcher.” Sejor 
Sagasta, when Prime Minister before, 
had to recall General Weyler from Cuba. 
It must be admitted, however, that by 
the retention of this officer the Cabinet 
secures control of the army (over which 
he has great influence), and insures the 
peaceful accession of the young King next 
May to the responsibilities of reigning. 


The Spanish Cabinet 


The 


Mr. Bellamy Storer, American Minister to 
Madrid, has published an _ unqualified 
denial of the reports that Alfonso XIII. 
will be found mentally too weak to be- 
come King. The most important matter 
before the new Cabinet will be its course 
concerning the monastic orders in Spain. 
All liberals of a radical hue are endeavor- 
ing to keep to the fore such an issue as 
has recently agitated France.. It would 
appear that the Cabinet sympathizes with 
this view, since Sefor Moret, Minister of 
the Interior, has requested the Minister 
of Justice immediately to ascertain what 
religious orders have not yet complied 
with the Cabinet’s registration decree of 
last September—a decree somewhat simi- 
lar to the French Associations law. The 
monasteries belonging to such orders are 
now really illegally maintained. Further- 
more, the Cabinet proposes to reduce the 
number of bishops. The new Finance 
Minister hopes to compromise with the 
French capitalists who stand behind the 
Bank of Spain. Finally, the Ministry 
proposes a new remedy for such labor 
troubles as those which convulsed Cata- 
lonia. It is reported that the Cabinet 
wishes to reopen the Cortes (or Parlia- 
ment) in Easter week. This would cer- 
tainly be a bold course, for to attempt 
legislation just before the young King 
swears allegiance to the Constitution 
might seem to the ordinary political 
leader to tempt fate. - But Sefor Sagasta 
is no ordinary leader. 


— Last week the rebels in 
Southern China the southern provinces of 

China, augmented in num- 
ber by accessions from the Triad Secret 
Society, inflicted a series of severe defeats 
on the Imperial troops sent to subdue 
them. It was found that these troops 
were insufficient to repress the rebellion, 
and the Canton authorities requested 
Yuan-Shi-Kai, the new and_ powerful 
Viceroy of the province of Chili, to send 
reinforcements overland. The defeats 
of the Imperial troops occurred in the 
three provinces of Kuangtung, Kuangsi, 
and Yunnan, In the last-named province 
the rebels captured a prefectural town. 
In Kuantung the most important capture 
has been that of the fortified town of 
Kamchau, where the rebels have seized 
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the valuable arsenal and granaries. Gen- 
eral Ma and Marshal Su now confirm the 
report that it is impossible to repress the 
rebellion with the forces at command; 
indeed, an unconfirmed rumor states that 
all of the latter’s trained troops, twenty 
thousand in number, have joined the 
rebels; if so, the revolt may assume the 
proportions of the Taiping rebellion and 
require the opposition of foreign soldiery 
under another Gordon. 


Sir Robert Hart, the 
most distinguished for- 
eigner residing in 
China, is the President of the “ Society 
for the Diffusion of Christian and General 
Knowledge among the Chinese.” In the 
list of directors appear the names of such 
authorities on China as Messrs. Archibald 
Little and McLeavy Brown, Bishops 
Moule and Moore, and the Rev. Drs. 
Martin, Ashmore, Pott, and John. Any 
report, therefore, which these men put 
forth is worthy of respectful attention. In 
the appeal just issued they tell us that 
* China now presents the great problem in 
reconciling America and Europe with 
Asia. Siberia, Anam, Java, and the Phil- 
ippines are already under Christian rule. 
Japan has adopted the material civilization 
of more civilized lands and has taken the 
Napoleonic code as the basis of its law. 
China, on the other hand, is still under 
the government of those ignorant of the 
principles of reconciliation and of the 
laws of divine progress both in national 
and in international affairs.” The Chi- 
nese are not only ignorant, but apathetic. 
Furthermore, they are full of cruelty. 
Until ignorance, apathy, and cruelty shall 
be removed, the work of missionaries, 
merchants, and diplomatists rests on no 
permanent basis. ‘The Chinese will again 
attempt to exterminate the foreigners, as 
they tried to do in 1900. ‘The Society’s 
first aim, therefore, is to remove the three 
elements which .hinder all progress in 
China. In this task the Society ought 
to be more powerful than the eleven 
allies who have recently punished China 
and have secured guarantees for the 
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payment by her within forty years of a 
great indemnity. The allies, however, 
do not attempt to touch the chief cause 
of strife, nor can the diplomats and 
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merchants resident in China accomplish 
this, because their endeavors are neces- 
sarily confined to political relations only. 
This leaves the missionary alone in the 
field, not only to explain the truths of 
religion, but even the philosophy of trade 
and of political economy. 


It has been claimed 
that nine-tenths of the 
general knowledge now exhibited by the 
Chinese, and ninety-nine per cent. of all 
the modern schools there, are due to the 
work of missionaries. But their work 
might be ten times as effective if the man- 
darins and the Imperial Government had a 
just eomprehension of the broad aim and 
work of most missionaries. As this under- 
Standing is lacking, missionary work has 
been and is subject to constant interfer- 
ence from the mandarins and the Gov- 
ernment. The only way, the Society 
believes, to induce a change would be to 
employ as many native evangelists as 
possible ; in any case the Chinese evan- 
gelize their fellow-countrymen tenfold 
more efficiently than do the foreigners. 
Properly to cope with the well-educated 
(from a Chinese standpoint) mandarins, 
the native evangelists should be men of 
the highest general education, and in 
order to acquire this education the So- 
ciety proposes (1) to translate literature 
of a high order suited to the actual needs 
of the ruling classes of China; (2) to 
adopt this literature into the curricula of 
all educational systems there. Hence the 
Society’s work is primarily educational! 
and secondarily religious. Its work has 
already had an impressive confirmation in 
the reform edicts of 1898, directly attrib- 
utable to it. Though reactionaries are 
again in power, the tide of opinion in 
favor of reform and progress will again 
inevitably, and this time victoriously, 
manifest itself if the Society is supported 
in its endeavors. Its special need now 
is to secure the translation of biographies 
of statesmen—a department of literature 
which specially appeals to the Asiatic 
mind under any circumstances, but which 
at the present time would appeal with 
beneficial force. The Society suggests 
that the translation be immediately at- 
tempted of “ The Story of the Nations” 
series, the “ American Statesmen ’”’ series, 
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the “ European Statesmen” series, ¢tc, 
For translation and distribution the So- 
ciety needs men—university men with 
literary gifts to be devoted to every branch 
of Christian literature; each missionary 
society is asked to set apart two men for 
this work. Secondly, the Society needs 
money both for the translation of books 
and a hundred dollars annually for each 
center of distribution. 


President . Fairchild ane Geath of Dr. J = 
Harris Fairchild at Ober- 
lin, March 19, closed a 
life whose academic record is unparalleled, 
His biography is largely the history of 
Oberlin College. The College, founded 
in 1833, was chartered in 1834, and here 
Mr. Fairchild was graduated in 1838, 
From that date he served the College four 
years as tutor, five years as professor of lan- 
guages, eleven years as professor of mathe- 
matics, eight years as professor of moral 
philosophy and theology, and twenty-three 
years as president, till his resignation in 
1889. His work in the professorship of 
theology continued till advanced age re- 
quired it to be laid aside, but a few years 
since. _His subsequent connection with 
the College as professor emeritus ceased 
only with his death, at the age of eighty- 
five. As aman, President Fairchild was 
of a singularly well-balanced and lovable 
character. As an educator, he was re- 
markable, like President Hopkins, of Will- 
iams, for his personal influence upon his 
students, and for his practical wisdom in 
dealing with the problems of his college. 
As a theologian, he marched with the 
center rather than with the van or the 
rear, and stood for liberty of thought 
within broadly drawn lines, always empha- 
sizing the realities of life and character. 
He was the biographer of his great prede- 
cessor, President Finney, the editor of 
Finney’s Theology, and the author of other 
works, but his chief work is in the Ober 
lin of to-day, into which, from its begin- 
nings, he put his life. 
Bryn Mawr College has 
suffered heavily by the 
loss of one of its largest resident hal!s at 
the moment when the College is making 
strenuous endeavors to take advantage 


of Mr. John D. Rockefeller’s conditional 
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gift of $230,000. Denbigh Hall was well 
insured, but its destruction involves a 
serious deprivation for the immediate 
future, and complicates the problem of 
securing Mr. Rockefeller’s gift, because it 
may be necessary to use some of the 
money already secured towards this end 
to replace the accommodations and facili- 
ties of which the College has been de- 
prived by the burning of its dormitory. 
Although Bryn Mawr is only sixteen years 
old, it has secured a position of great 
prominence and influence among Ameri- 
can colleges for women. Because it is so 
young it cannot draw upon its alumnz as 
can older colleges ; it must look for aid to 
those who appreciate its work, and who 
are in sympathy with all movements for 
the higher education of women. Such 
friends should not overlook this opportu- 
nity, nor fail Bryn Mawr at a time when 
it needs help. 

On the 28th of June, 
1703, began a life 
which has been char- 
acterized by that discriminating essayist 
Augustine Birrell as “the greatest force 
of the eighteenth century in England.” 
John Wesley was recognized as a man of 
immense power and enthusiasm while 
living, but the hundred years and more 
that have elapsed since his death have 
lifted his character and work into even 
more imposing significance. The founder 
of a religious denomination which numer- 
ically outranks every other Protestant 
communion in our own land and counts 
its communicants by the million elsewhere 
throughout the world, he was more than 
a great sectarian. His indirect influence 
in arousing the torpid religious sensibility 
of his age, especially among the clergy of 
the Church of England, was as notable as 
anything he achieved directly for the 
“people called Methodists.” A man of 
intense convictions and domineering will, 
he was yet gifted with a hard common 
sense, a cCatholicity and sweetness of 
spirit, which a keen and eager evangeli- 
calism has not always been careful to 
imitate. He was larger than any one 
epoch or any single denomination. The 
two hundredth anniversary of his birth 
will undoubtedly receive wide recogni- 
lion, especially throughout the various 
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branches of the Methodist Church. A 
special celebration of this kind is planned 
by the authorities of Wesleyan University, 
who purpose that the Commencement 
week at Middletown, Conn., in June, 
1903, shall be signalized by a bicenten- 
nialcommemoration. Of the numerous— 
probably too numerous—institutions es- 
tablished as the contribution of the Meth- 
odist Church to the cause of higher 
learning, Wesleyan University is the old- 
est, and still maintains, in many respects, 
the leadership. While confining its in- 
struction chiefly to underg: duate courses, 
Wesleyan has more of the true university 
spirit than most of the smaller colleges of 
the land, being outranked by few, if by 
any, of these in the scholarly activity and 
productiveness of its faculty. It itisists 
avowedly and consistently upon the im- 
portance of a strong religious life in a 
college community, yet has never been 
sectarian. It allows to its instructors 
large liberty of thought and expression, 
following in this respect the precept of 
Mr. Wesley himself, \ 10 said, “ We 
break with no man for his opinion. We 
think and let think.” Assuredly Wes- 
leyan University is altogether a fitting 
place for the commemoration of the birth 
of the great religious leader whose name 
it bears. 


The progress of ‘wire- 
less telegraphy con- 
tinues to interest the public mind, and 
the past week has recorded two or three 
interesting items of news relating to the 
subject. Signor Marconi is again at 
work on this side of the ocean, and work 
is to be pushed on the Nova Scotian sta- 
tion at Table Head. Meanwhile the full 
text of his agreement with the Government 
of Canada has been published, and its 
provisions certainly indicate expectation 
on both sides that wireless telegraphy on 
a commercial basis is near at hand. 
Canada agrees to pay $80,000 toward the 
erection of a station in Nova Scotia and 
to accept the Marconi Company’s mes- 
sages for transmission over the Govern- 
ment’s telegraph wires at as favorable 
terms as are given to any one; the Com- 
pany agrees to send messages between 
Canada and Great Britain as cheaply as 
between Great Britain and the United 
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States, and at rates which shall be at 
least sixty per cent. less than those now 
charged on cable messages. Provision is 
also made for the free use by the Canadian 
Government of the wireless system for 
lighthouses and life-saving stations. A 
curious statement comes from England, 
that the Admiralty, which has employed 
the wireless system in naval maneuvers 
with excellent result, is inclined to oppose 
the commercial development of Marconi’s 
system, and that naval ships have received 
orders to intercept, if possible, messages 
sent by Marconi’s secret system in order 
to show that the system is not, in fact, so far 
perfected as to prevent messages from 
being intercepted. From Germany comes 
the statement that the Arco-Slaby system 
of wireless telegraphy has been definitely 
adopted, and that the German Govern- 
ment has forbidden Signor Marconi from 
erecting stations on the German coast, 
holding, it is said, that he is trying to 
obtain a world monopoly of wireless 
telegraphy, when, in fact, apparatus not 
covered by his patents can be used with 
good results. Thus in various ways and 
distant quarters of the globe efforts are 
being made to get practical results. 


Easter 


I. 
“Tam the Resurrection and the Life” 


In every race and age the thoughts of 
men have traveled on beyond the narrow 
bounds of mortal life, and, while the mys- 
tery of death has been deeply and often 
tragically felt, it has never been accepted 
as a finality in human experience, a limit 
set to human growth, an end of human 
energy. ‘The tide of vitality in the heart 
and soul of man, once set in motion, has 
risen higher and higher, and, in thought, 
imagination, and faith, sweeps past the 
mystery of death and on into the undis- 
covered world beyond, as if infinity alone 
were vast enough to receive and contain it. 

Deep in the soul !’es the consciousness 
of immortality ; felt by the savage and 
expressed in the crudest symbols; rising 
out of the depths of the spirit of the most 
highly civilized, and interpreting itself in 
the noblest forms of art and the most 
beautiful rites of religion. Questioned, 
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doubted, assailed by a thousand argu- 
ments, that sublime faith, born of the 
greatness of man’s soul, inevitably rising 
into consciousness whenever the highest 
possibilities of that soul are developed, 
remains indestructible. Without it man’s 
nature is inexplicable, man’s mortal life 
meaningless, man’s soul a delusion and a 
mockery. The more nobly man’s life is 
lived and the more clear and searching, 
as a result of noble living, man’s insight 
into the mysteries becomes, the more 
inevitably must he infer his immortality. 
The richer the content of history in char- 
acter, knowledge, art, civilization, the more 
inexplicable will the greatness of achieve- 
ment be without the explanation of im- 
mortality. 

Amid this tide of life, steadily rising in 
the remote past and mounting higher and 
higher as the years go by, stands the 
Master of it all, the Lord of the world, 
and cries with a voice in which there is 
the certainty born of personal experience, 
“T am the resurrection and the life.” 
This thrilling cry, the most consolirg, 
healing, merciful ever heard by mortal 
ears, came from one who had not dreamgd, 
speculated, reasoned; it was the“Cry of 
one who had been dead as other men 
had been dead, who was buried as other 
men have been buried, and against whose 
tomb that terrible stone which has 
crushed so many hopes and broken so 
many hearts was rolled. That great cry 
did not come from the cell of the enthu- 
siast, from the study of the philosopher, 
from the laboratory of the scientist; it 
came from the grave itself. It was a 
voice from the very blackness of the 
mystery. It carries with it the final 
authority of one who died and was 
buried; who had been wrapped in grave- 
clothes and laid in a tomb, with the great 
stone set as a seal on his death. 

Tothe multitude whose hearts are sore 
with sorrow, and for whom the sun is 
darkened in mid-heaven, there come 
many voices prophetic with hope, but 
there is one voice which rings with the 
clear, penetrating tones of reality. ‘Those 
who have left us do not come back, and 
we must walk the ways of mortal life 
without them; but they live as we live, 
think as we think, love as we love, only 
more deeply, more purely, with a new 
freedom. They are not dim shadows of 
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those whose hearts were once ours; they 
live as they never lived before, as we 
cannot live now. We do not hope that 
they live ; we do not infer that somewhere 
their spirits still feel with us and for us; 
we know that they live, because He lives 
who was once dead as they died and was 
buried as they are buried, and who said, 
“| am the resurrection and the life.” 


Il. 


“ Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither have entered into the heart of man, 
the things which God hath prepared for 
them that love him.” 


The dream lasted long, and many times 
the man seemed about to awaken. The 
night wore on through many changes ; 
shrouded at times in densest darkness, and 
at other times gloriously lighted by stars. 
Men moved through it in throngs, some- 
times like real persons, full of life and 
thought and will, and then like shadows, 
flitting pathetically from point to point, 
vague and dim and meaningless. Some- 
times great tumults rose and fell on the 
night, and then a deep silence filled the 
hours and all things seemed asleep. 

The turmoil and the stillness touched 
the sleeper while he dreamed, but did not 
awaken him. He seemed to be conscious 
of the night, the storms, the silence, and 
the stars, and these things mingled with 
his dream, but did not mar its beauty. 

He dreamed that he was moving 
through a.world marvelously beautiful 
and without limit of boundary, variety, or 
loveliness ; that other beings like himself 
bore him company and kept the way with 
all brotherliness, s veetness of fellowship, 
and joy in one another and in the com- 
mon journey; that as they moved, borne 
onward by pure impulse and kindling 
hope, each man’s sight grew clearer, 
every man’s heart warmer, all men’s na- 
tures nobler; and as cach man’s vision 
cleared, the world through which he jour- 
neyed became more deeply and marvel- 
ously beautiful, as if the reality without 
were shaping itself to meet and match the 
growing nobility of the spirit that looked 
and saw and understood. 

In the souls of all those that traveled 
there were secret hopes of perfection, 
sacred passions for purity, deep and silent 
puttings forth of the heart for joys which 
were beyond the reach of speech; and as 
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they moved forward every man came to 
his own, and found infinite easing of soul 
and fathomless peace in the harmony be- 
tween his spirit and the world about him. 
For life had come to complete fulfillment 
in clarity of knowledge, in the perfect play 
of love, in beauty beyond the dreams of 
those divinely guided dreamers, the poets, 
in that health which is wisdom and joy 
and the deep living in which action in- 
stantly matches thought and a man’s word 
and deed are clean as his love and true 
as his conscience. 

And beyond this fulfillment of life 
there rose a radiant prophecy of diviner 
visions and works and joys; a kindling of 
the sky as if a more radiant day waited 
below the horizon; and beyond that, in 
endless procession, the days of God, 
rich in power and knowledge and love 
and service forever and forever. And 
every man’s spirit was aglow with that 
which filled his soul to the uttermost of 
the happiness of fulfilled life, and every 
man’s heart beat as he saw, like a far 
flight of the unfallen and the purified, the 
dawning of such bliss as the heart of 
man hath not conceived nor the mind of 
man pictured. And the air was full of 
fugitive strains of old songs sung in old 
homes which every man kept in his heart, 
and of far echoes of a music so deep 
and vast and unfathomably sweet that 
every man seemed to hear his own soul 
speaking, and knew that he was hearing 
the first notes of the ultimate harmony of 
life. 

And there fell a silence on the com- 
pany so deep that every man heard the 
beat of his companion’s heart and knew 
his thought; and, behold, in all the 
company there was not one heart that 
was not pure nor one thought that was 
not sweet; for the chord of self had 

“past in music out of sight.” 
And while the man dreamed, he passed 
out of childhood into manhood and 
through manhood into age, and his sleep 
became broken, and strange confusions 
of shadow and reality came upon him, for 
the night was far spent. 

Suddenly he awoke, and, behold, even 
as he dreamed, so was it now that his sleep 
had gone. “As yet lingers the twelfth 
hour and the darkness; but there will 
come another era when it shall be light, and 
man will awaken from his lofty dreams, 
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and find—his dreams all there and noth- 
ing is gone save his sleep.” 


An American Educator 


In the little company of educational 
pioneers in this country a leading place 
must be given to Colonel Francis W. 
Parker, whose recent death in Chicago has 
called out from almost every leading edu- 
cator notable expressions of appreciation 
of his worth and of the loss which Amer- 
ican education has sustained. Colonel 
Parker was as distinctively an American 
teacher. as was Horace Mann or Mark 
Hopkins. Born in a little unpretentious 
house in a little unpretentious New 
Hampshire village in 1837, his ancestry 
was of the best, but his educational op- 
portunities were of the smallest. ‘The 
blood of Revolutionary fighters was in his 
veins and the spirit of the early colonists 
was in his soul. Preachers and teachers 
were behind him, and he was all his life 
both a preacher and a teacher. 

At the age of six Colonel Parker lost 
his father, and two years later the boy 
was taken from school and bound out, 
working for five years upon a farm in the 
neighborhood and getting only eight or 
nine weeks of school-attendance each 
winter. It was characteristic of Colonel 
Parker that he should regard this period of 
his life as forming the best part of his 
education. He was taken from text-books 
and recitations and compelled to study 
geography and the sciences at first hand, 
in a practical fashion, in dealing with the 
problems of a farm. 

At thirteen, having a little money, he 
became a student in a New Hampshire 
academy, sawing wood and doing various 
odd jobs during term time and working on 
farms in the summer vacations in order to 
pay his way. At sixteen he was teaching 
seventy-five pupils, many of whom were 
older than himself. After several years 
of teaching in the neighborhood of his 
native town, he went a thousand miles to 
the west, and in 1858 became principal of 
a school at Carrollton, in Greene County, 
Ill., then thirty miles from a railroad—a 
frontier town in every sense of the word. 
On presenting himself to his pupils he 
told them that his idea of a school was 
“a first-class time for all, and the best 
way to have a good time was to work 
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together and play together.” He laid 
down no rules and made no threats, but he 
filled arithmetic, geography, grammar, and 
spelling with a vitality which the children 
never dreamed these studies possessed, 
and out-of-doors he reconstructed the face 
of the earth about the school-house, built a 
good fence, sowed flower-seeds, and played 
games with the boys, 

When the war broke out, he volunteered, 
and his course was marked by the greatest 
activity and gallantry. In the spring of 
1864 the regiment which he commanded— 
he had been raised to the rank of Colonel, 
and at one time was in charge of a bri- 
gade—numbered a thousand men; in the 
autumn only forty were left. Colonel Par. 
ker was himself severely wounded. Like 
General Armstrong, whom in many ways 
he resembled, while he was lying before 
camp-fires Colonel Parker was planning a 
school. He hated war and he loved edv- 
cation. At the close of the struggle he 
had made a host of friends, and many im- 
portant positions were open to him, but he 
chose education as his life-work and be- 
came principal of the first Normal Train- 
ing School at Dayton. His advent meant 
a startling disturbance of the torpidity of 
educational life in the town. Education 
was at the lowest ebb of interest, vitality, 
and freshnessof method. Colonel Parker 
had not yet developed a philosophy of 
education, but he was alive to his finger- 
tips, and the reign of the text-books and 
“listening to recitations ” found in hima 
tireless enemy. | 

In 1872, having resigned his position, 
Colonel Parker went abroad, and spent 
two and a half years studying psychology, 
philosophy, history, and pedagogics. He 
met the criticism which his course had 
awakened in Dayton by fortifying his 
knowledge at every point. When he 
returned to this country, he found educa- 
tional interest centering upon the school 
situation in Quincy, Mass. A _ school 
committee, with John Quincy Adams at 
its head, had made certain important dis- 
coveries, among other things that, while 
the children knew the rules and could 
state methods, they were entirely unable 
to apply the one or give any explanation 
of the other. The committee were look- 
ing about for 2 live man; they found him 
in Colonel Parker; and his advent in 
the old Massachusetts town meant the 
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beginning of what was called the Quincy 
Movement. The rigid programme, the 
old-fashioned speller, the much-enduring 
reader, the hated grammar, the copy- 
book, were all sent into the background. 
Teachers and pupils alike awoke. There 
was no longer any “ hearing recitations ;” 
there was vital contact between teachers 
and classes ; there were fresh methods; 
there was widespread interest; and, of 
course, there was a flood of criticism. 
The whole country was looking at Quincy ; 
committees and individuals came in such 
numbers that it was necessary to protect 
the school from intrusion. 

Colonel Parker had developed no phi- 
losophy of his own, but he had mastered 
the principles of Pestalozzi and Froebel, 
and he was applying them with a free 
hand and ina fresh spirit. Then came 
the call to the Cook County Normal 
School at Chicago—one among many 
invitations. From the moment Colonel 
Parker took his place the Cook County 
Normal School became a_ beacon-light 
and a storm-center. ‘The long story of 
his struggles with determined and capable 
critics and enemies, of his numerous ex- 
periments, of his successes and sometimes 
of his failures, of his growing reputation 
and influence, of the immense impetus 
which he gave to education in the West 
and to the country, need not be recounted 
here. When Mrs. Blaine founded the 
Chicago Institute of Pedagogy in Chicago 
three years ago in June, Colonel Parker 
resigned from the Cook County school in 
order to develop and direct the new insti- 
tution which was to be the crowning work 
of his life. A great sorrow in late years, 
the death of a wife who was his co-worker 
ina very unusual way, saddened but did 
not devitalize him; and to the very end 
his face was towards the future. 

Colonel Parker has left no philosophy 
of education, but he has left a great 
tradition ; and, above all, he has given 
American education an impetus which 
has perceptibly moved it forward. He 
came at a period of widespread educa- 
tional complacency, of National self-satis- 
faction in educational methods, and he 
made short work of that self-satisfaction. 
He was aradical and a reformer to whom 
the old educational complacency was an 
abomination. Against the old mechanical 
methods he set the new spirit ; the teacher 
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was not “to hear recitations,” but to 
vitalize his pupils ; text-books were simply 
aids to fresh and original contact between 
the teacher and the pupil. 

We have many captains of industry, 
Colonel Parker was a captain of educa- 
tion—a man of heroic life and spirit; 
soldier, student, teacher, leader, adminis- 
trator, and thinker, and in every aspect 
of his life resolute, courageous, daring, 
vital. He hated formalism and loved 
freedom; he was the born enemy of 
pedantry, the born lover of knowledge. 
Such men are rare in any country; in 
this country their services are of peculiar 
value; they cannot be rewarded too gen- 
erously during their lives nor honored too 
greatly after they are gone. 


The Subsidy Bill 


The objections to the subsidy bill were 
not fully exposed until it was subjected 
to the fire of amendments immediately 
before its passage by the Senate. Up to 
that time the public had generally ac- 
cepted the vague estimate of the friends 
of the bill that it would not cost the 
‘Treasury more than two or three million 
dollars a year. It seemed, therefore, 
vastly better than last year’s subsidy bill, 
which alarmed the country by authorizing 
the payment of nine millions a year for 
twenty years. There was a good deal 
of surprise, consequently, when Senator 
Allison, a Republican opponent of lavish 
subsidies, offered an amendment limiting 
the postal subsidies granted under the 
pending act to five million dollars for the 
first five years and eight million dollars 
thereafter. Senators Frye and Hanna 
accepted this amendment, but when Sen- 
ator Pettus, having noticed that the Alli- 
son amendment covered only postal sub- 
sidies, offered a further amendment limiting 
the aggregate subsidy paid under the bill 
to nine millions a year, this new limita- 
tion, though temporarily accepted, was 
finally stricken from the bill. A _ later 
amendment limited the duration of the 
subsidy, but even then contracts covering 
the next twenty years were authorized. 
As the bill finally passed, therefore, 
it permits a subsidy exceeding the nine 
million dollars a year for twenty years. 

Other amendments offered and rejected 
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brought out other obnoxious features of 
the new bill. Mr. Allison offered an 
amendment providing that full postal 
subsidies should not be paid to outgoing 
vessels unless they carried cargoes of at 
least fifty per cent. of their carrying 
capacity. ‘This amendment was intended 
to insure exporters some incidental ad- 
vantage from the subsidy, and ten Repub- 
licans, together with all the Democrats, 
supported it. But it was defeated by a 
vote of 37 to 33. Senator Vest offered 
an amendment extending the provisions of 
the Anti-Trust Act to the shipping industry, 
so that the subsidized ships should not 
be allowed to form a combination to raise 
freight Yates, but this amendment was 
defeated by a party vote (25 to 48). 
Senator Teller offered an amendment 
admitting to American registry foreign- 
built vessels of which American citizens 
owned ninety per cent. of the value, but 
granting such ships no subsidy. This 
also was defeated by a party vote, and 
American capital invested in foreign-built 
shipping is not to be permitted to fly the 
American flag, even if it asks no subsidy 
favor. Still another amendment exclud- 
ing oil-tank steamers from a share in the 
subsidy was rejected by a party vote. In 
fact, the only amendment designed to 
keep the bulk of the subsidies from being 
paid to a few very rich combinations was 
one offered by Senator Hanna, stipulating 
that no subsidy should ever be paid to 
foreign-built vessels, even if such vessels 
should be granted an American registry. 
This amendment was offered to meet the 
charge that the rumored Morgan combi- 
nation to buy up all the great trans- 
atlantic steamship lines would speedily 
obtain an American registry for its ships, 
and absorb nearly the whole of the 
subsidy granted. This rumored danger 
may have been obviated by this amend- 
ment, but the fact remains that, even if no 
new combination is formed, a single com- 
pany, backed by the Standard Oil. and 
Pennsylvania Railroad interests—the In- 
ternational Navigation Company—will at 
the very outset receive over one-third of 
the great postal subsidy. 

The provisions of the new bill are too 
complicated for brief statement, and too 
technical for a popular statement. The 
postal subsidy is graded according to the 
speed and fonnage of the vessels, the 
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general subsidy entirely according to the 
tonnage. The mail ships receive nearly 
one dollar a ton for each transatlantic 
voyage—a ship of seven thousand tons, 
for instance, getting nearly seven thousand 
dollars for each cruise, or about two hup. 
dred thousand dollars a year. Ships not 
carrying the mails get about forty per 
cent. of the mail rate, but perform no 
public service whatever in return. The 
fastest mail ships must be constructed in 
such a way as to fit them for prompt con. 
version into auxiliary cruisers in time of 
war. The public interest, therefore, has 
at this point been considered. The bill 
contains a sop to American labor in a 
provision that during the first two years 
one-quarter of the crew of the subsidized 
ships must be American citizens, and 
that after five years one-half the crews 
must be American citizens. Inasmuchas 
American citizenship is easily acquired 
in the course of five years, and inasmuch 
as American sailors, in spite of higher 
wages, are the least expensive employees 
for all responsible posts, these restrictions 
add almost nothing to the obligations of 
the subsidized ship-owners. If we except 
the stipulation regarding the conversion 
of vessels into cruisers—which may mean 
very little—the bill is one to enrich ship 
owners and ship-builders at the expense 
of the public treasury. 

Mr. Hanna’s final argument in favor ol 
the bill was that it would ultimately save 
to America the $150,000,000 a year nov 
paid in freight and passenger rates to 
the owners of foreign vessels. ‘This vast 
sum paid to foreigners he represents 4s 
just so much dead loss to the American 
people. If his reasoning on this poitl 
were right, his subsidy bill would b 
justified. But does Mr. Hanna reall 
believe in his own proposition? If s, 
does he think that the $1,500,000,000 
sent to us by foreigners for our products 
every year represents so much dead loss 
to foreign countries? All the goods we 
send abroad could be produced abroad, 
though at somewhat greater cost. Does 
he think that we impoverish other nations 
by selling these goods abroad? He cer 
tainly does not think so. He knows 
that we enrich other nations, in so fa! 
as the goods we send them are worth 
more to them than the goods which the 
send us in return. And he also knows 
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if he stops to think, that the service ren- 
dered us by foreign shipping enriches us 
to the extent that it is worth more to us 
than the goods we send in return, Upon 
both sides the present international com- 
merce is beneficial, and his bill is merely 
a proposition to transfer millions of dollars 
a year for a score of years to a few 
favored firms in order to interrupt mutu- 
ally profitable international transactions. 
Fortunately for this country, the revolt of 
the Republican Senators from Vermont, 
Wisconsin, and lowa against this measure 
makes strong the hope that the House of 
Representatives will defeat it. 


The Spectator 


" New York is a city of lofty houses, 


from its famous “ skyscrapers ” and pala- 
tial apartment-houses down to its five and 
six story tenements and its four-story 
“brownstones.” Most of its buildings of 
recent construction are provided with 
elevators, but this is not the case with 
the now somewhat out-of-date four-story- 
and-basement brownstone dwelling-houses, 
which seem of appalling height to one 
who tries to climb to the roof. Fashion 
has left these houses, which were so popu- 
lar a generation ago, and many of them 
have been given up to the boarding indus- 
try. The boarder who is compelled to 
be content with a fourth-story room in 
one of these old-fashioned houses has an 
unenviable lot. He has to climb the 
long stairs several times a day, he is in a 
dangerous place in case of fire, and the 
“boarding-house atmosphere ”’ rises to the 
top floor with an ineradicable suggestion 
of poor ventilation and dining-room odors. 
But these are not his worst annoyances. 
Servants and hall-boys hate to climb those 
long stairs. They especially hate to climb 
them with a visitor’s card to find that the 
occupant of the heaven-kissing hall bed- 
room is not at “home.” So the tired or 
lazy servitor is apt to guess that the 
boarder is “out,” without taking the 
trouble to ascend the stairs, and to say so 
with the assurance of conviction. 


Now here is a tale of the elevatorless 
boarding-house and the lazy hall-boy, as 
told by one who vouched for it. A small 


youth and maid loved each other dearly. 
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She was eight and he was nine, but they 
felt that they were made for each other; 
the boy said, “I'll be the papa and you 
be the mamma; will you?” She said 
“ Yes,” and they were married with due 
solemnity by an obliging companion of 
ten who was willing to be the minister. 
A year passed, and when the boy lover 
was ten and the girl was nine the families 
moved to different cities and the pair 
were separated. Years went by, and when 
he was, say, twenty-five, and she confessed 
to twenty or so, the young man heard that 
his child love had come to live in the same 
city. Neither had forgotten the other, 
and he at once called on her, to find her 
living in one of these before-mentioned 
lofty boarding-houses. The tired hall- 
boy heard with suppressed indignation 
the inquiry for a fourth-floor lodger, took 
the gentleman’s card, disappeared for a 
moment, which he occupied in resting on 
the lower steps of the second-story stairs, 
and came back with the announcement 
that Miss was not in. The gentle- 
man left his card, and later called again 
with the same result. After the fifth 
unsuccessful call he concluded that the 
lady did not desire to see him, and like a 
sensible man turned to other pastures ; 
bearing in mind Mrs. Stowe’s saying about 
propinquity being the great match-maker, 
he promptly married his own landlady’s 
daughter, who lived on lower levels. The 
marriage was, of course, an unhappy one, 
the man still pining for his lost love. 
After a year the uncongenial wife con- 
veniently died. ‘The widower accidentally 
met his first love at a reception a little 
later; he ‘told of his repeated calls, and 
was informed that his visits had never 
even been announced by the faithless 
servant. The pair were eventually mar- 
ried and lived happily ever after. What 
a burden would be on that lazy hall-boy’s 
soul, if he had one, for his interference 
with the happy dénouement of the early 
romance! 


But the hall-boy’s lot is not neces- 
sarily a happy one, even if he is insensi- 
tive to lovers’ woes; and sometimes it 
is his faithfulness that causes his un- 
doing. He has his troubles in the larger 
apartment-houses, equipped though they 
be with all the modern conveniences. 
He is there expected to act as a buffer 
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between the occupants of the apartments his ups and downs and amuses his com. 

and the host of people who are anxious plaisant passengers by snatches of coon 

to see these occupants but whom they are songs. His mellow voice at, say, the 

| equally anxious to avoid—insurance men, _ twelfth story may be heard by the patient 

) canvassers, fortune-tellers, mendicants, waiter at the first, rolling out 

| etc., etc., to lump worthies and unworthies “] am a phrenologist coon,” 

together, whose errands are not agreeable or whatever the song may be that holds 

to most of us. And sometimes, in his the variety boards at the time. Is it a 
anxiety to shield his patronsfrom unwanted coincidence that one usually has to wait J 


visitors, the hall-boy gets into trouble. In Jong for a lift in that building? Never. 
some apartment-houses a visitor is required theless, the singer is happy, and possibly 
to send up his card before being taken realizes Mr. Beecher’s ideal, in an old 
into the elevator. Meanwhile he must « Star Paper,” of the “ workman who sings 


cool his heels in the hall, seated perhaps at his work.” Star 
on a bench just vacated by the card- & Is p 
carrier. Some visitors strenuously resent Tolstoi says that’ humanity is so dissat- | 
this form of dancing attendance, and desire jsfied with its lot that it resorts to any # >” 
to be ushered at once into their friend’s means, even the most desperate, to forget ae 
presence. In one apartment-house known jtself. He instances the card-playing of _ 
to the Spectator colored hall-boys are the soldiers in the rifle-pits during a lull me 
employed. A man of Southern antece- jn the shooting, the inveterate vodka. wae 
dents called at this house to see a friend. drinking of the peasants, the dinners and Res 
He became highly indignant at the hall- qissipations of the gentry—all trying to thirt 
boy’s refusal to allow him to get into the forget themselves for a little while in some ave 
elevator without sending up his name or absorbing pleasure. There may be some- Mis 
card, and during the altercation that en- thing in this, particularly as to the blas¢ § ‘°' 
sued he struck the boy. He then mounted lass of whom Tolstoi so often writes, 
the stairs and gained admittance to his ‘There certainly is a tendency in most of ernie 
friend’s rooms. He had been there but a ys to realize our ideal in some less self- catt 
few minutes when there was a knock at centered way than that of the Eastern high 


the door, which when opened revealed mystic who gains contentment by gazing 
the smitten boy, a policeman, and, more for hours at the pit of hisstomach. Some. _ 


awful still, the janitor himself, that Great times, however, the pursuit of pleasure Stan 

Mogul of the apartment-house.. The among the workers in the midst of their obec 

= choleric Southerner was put under arrest, |abors is due to an automatic dexterity in are | 
and though he was later bailed out by his doing their work which leaves their minds and 

host, the next morning he had to paya_ yacant and hunting for a job. That was re 

fine in court as a result of his attempt to the matter with a young press-feeder whom + ; 

teach the faithful hall-boy his duties, ac- the Spectator once saw from time to time. “aie 

cording to his own conception of them. — He had become so skillful in handling his . . 

small steam press that he found it 

The endeavor to make our workaday ticable to use his employer’s time in oa 


burdens lighter is by no means restricted reading a conveniently folded and placed 


to employees of apartment-houses andthe story paper while at work. He would ra 
like. Elevator men as a class, like bar- raise his eye for a fraction of a second in nal 
bers, are conversable, and like to make order to remove one sheet from the platen ‘aa 
life more bearable by interchanging and adjust another, and then for several ‘1 - 
thoughts with their patrons. A curious seconds enjoy “a good read’”’ while the ae 


etiquette controls their tongues. If sev- machine was doing the rest. Perhaps 
eral persons are in the elevator, no one printers are susceptible to this sort of ws 
is expected to speak. Ontheotherhand,, temptation. It was Franklin, if the Spec eck 
if only one person is present, the situation tator remembers correctly, who tells 2 
is deemed awkward without some light story about reading his book—perhaps 
and graceful remarks on both sides. The Munchausen—while floating on his back whic 
Spectator even knows one elevator man in and swimming in the Thames. There is ain 
a down-town building of somewhat excep- evidently danger in knowing how to do 2 
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south of its tributary the Cannonball, 

partly in North Dakota and partly 
in South Dakota, lies an extensive tract 
of treeless, semi-arid land, known as the 
Standing Rock Indian Reservation. It 
is part of a much larger reservation which 
was made by virtue of a treaty with the 
Sioux in 1868, and which, twenty years 
later, was reduced in area by a partial 
extinguishment of the Indian title and 
the throwing open of half the land to 
white settlement. The Standing Rock 
Reservation is now the home of about 
thirty-seven hundred Sioux Indians, who 
live in comfortable houses along the 
Missouri River and the lower reaches of 
its tributaries the Grand and Cannonball, 
and who, with some aid from the Gov- 
ernment, support themselves by raising 
cattle—the only industry for which that 
high prairie country is suited. These 
Indians, as described by Mr. James Mc- 
Laughlin, who was formerly Agent at 
Standing Rock, “ are well disposed and 
obedient to the will of the Government ; 
are becoming more and more industrious 
and provident from year to year; and 
show a steady advance in civilization. 
A large number of them labor for them- 
selves and others, not to please the Agent 
in the hope of gaining favors, as formerly, 
but for the returns that labor brings.” 
Such Indians would seem to be pre-emi- 
nently entitled to sympathy, friendly en- 
couragement, and just treatment. 

A year or two ago the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, and St. Paul Railroad Company 
constructed a branch line from Roscoe to 
4 point on the Missouri River nearly 
opposite the southeastern corner of the 
reservation, and, after having had an 
understanding, apparently, with certain 
stockmen of the neighborhood, undertook 
to persuade the Indians to lease a large 
part of their reservation for cattle-grazing, 
which would be profitable to the stock- 
men, and which at the same time would 
increase the business of the railroad. 
The Indians, however, objected, and, at 


ie west of the Missouri River and 


a grand Council summoned by the pres- 
ent Agent, Mr. Bingenheimer, and held 
on the 3d of May, 1901, they finally 
refused point blank to lease any part of 
their reservation, on the ground, primarily, 
that they already had fifteen thousand 
head of cattle and half as many horses 
of their own, and that they hoped soon 
to increase their herds to such an extent 
that all available pasturage—at least in 
the southern and eastern parts of the 
reservation—would be utilized. 

On the 15th of May, 1901, the Indian 
Commissioner, Mr. W. A. Jones, who was 
then in New York, wrote to the Assistant 
Commissioner in Washington as follows: 
‘1 do not see that we can do anything 
as the situation stands, unless Agent 
Hatch could persuade those Indians to 
accept the permit system” (turning cattle 
into the reservation at a certain stipu- 
lated price per head for the grazing priv- 
ilege). “I would like very much to have 
the surplus lands on those reservations ” 
(Standing Rock and Cheyenne River) 
“used for grazing, but cannot do so with- 
out the Indians’ consent, and it seems, at 
present, that we are unable to secure it. 
I would suggest that you correspond 
again by wire with Hatch and Bingen- 
heimer as to whether the Indians have 
experienced a change of heart in connec- 
tion with it, and, if so, I would issue’ per- 
mits at once.”’ 

Upon receipt of this letter, the Assist- 
ant Commissioner telegraphed Mr. Bin- 
genheimer, the Agent at Standing Rock, 
as follows: “The Commissioner . . . in- 
structs me to again wire you with a view, 
if possible, of securing consent of Indians 
for pasturage of 10,000 or 12,000 outside 
cattle south of Grand River, at the rate 
of $1 per head. ... Early action very 
essential. Wire answer.” 

The Indians still refused either to lease 
their lands or to allow cattle to be turned 
into their reservation on the permit sys- 
tem, and the negotiations, apparently, 
were dropped. 

Five months later, on the 9th of last 
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October, the Indian Commissioner, who 
meanwhile seems himself to have “ ex- 
perienced a change of heart,” or at least 
to have decided upon a different policy, 
wrote Mr. Bingenheimer, the Agent at 
Standing Rock, as follows: ‘ You are 
advised that the Secretary of the Interior, 
on the 4th inst., granted authority for the 
permit system ... of pasturage for out- 
side cattle on the Standing Rock Reser- 
vation. . . . The system shall be inaugu- 
rated to begin January 1, 1902,” and 
“the rate shall be $1 per head per annum. 
. . « The matter should receive immediate 
attention [so] that the system shall be in 
working order on January Ist.” 

It will be observed that, in the interval 
between May and October, the Interior 
Department changed—or seemed to 
change—its view of the legal question 
involved in the case. In May the Com- 
missioner wrote his assistant that cattle 
could not legally be turned into the reser- 
vation “ without the Indians’ consent.” 
In October the Department decided to 
turn them in without reference to the 
Indians’ consent, and without regard, 
apparently, to equity or law. 

The decision and order were promptly 
communicated by Agent Bingenheimer to 
the unfortunate Sioux, who were com- 
pletely taken by surprise and thrown into 
a panic. If ten or fifteen thousand wild 
Texan cattle were turned into their reser- 
vation, without restriction as to range, 
such cattle would naturally seek the best 
pasturage in the more settled region; the 
unfenced fields from which the Indians 
obtained their winter supply of hay would 
be overrun; the Texan cattle would min- 
gle with their own, and the latter would 
be carried away in the round-ups; there 
would be disputes and quarrels over 
water privileges in the dry season; cow- 
boys would be constantly meddling with 
their women, and there would inevitably 
be trouble of all sorts. 

Conscious of their inability to make any 
effective resistance, and more afraid of 
the turning in of cattle on the permit 
system than of any other form of invasion, 
the Indians decided—virtually under com- 
pulsion—to lease a pasturing privilege 
in the unoccupied part of their reserva- 
tion. ‘They had repeatedly refused, be- 
fore, to agree to this, and were still 
opposed to it; but, inasmuch as it would 
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enable them to keep foreign cattle in one 
place, away from their own homes and 
fields, while under the permit system 
such cattle might range anywhere, they 
decided to consent to it, as the lesser of 
two evils. | 

The Agent, Mr. Bingenheimer, there- 
upon drew up a form of agreement by 
which the Indians bound themselves to 
grant, for a period of five years, a pastur- 
ing privilege in “the unoccupied por- 
tions”’ of their reservation, payment for 
such privilege to be made at the rate of 
not less than one dollar per head for 
every animal admitted. This agreement 
contained no stipulation with regard to 
the area to be leased, and no description 
of its boundaries; but there was a verbal 
understanding with the Agent that. the 
lease or leases should cover only the 
northwestern part of reservation, 
which was then unoccupied, and that the 
boundaries of the leased tracts should be 
fixed and staked out by a joint commis. 
sion composed of the Agent and three 
representative Indian chiefs, including 
their interpreter, Louis P. Primeau. ‘The 
agreement was duly signed and forwarded 
by the Agent to Washington, and the 
Indian Office at once advertised for bids. 
The advertisements, however, in open 
violation and disregard of the written 
conditions of the Indians’ assent, invited 
bids for grazing lands by the acre, and 
not for pasturage by the head of stock as 
stipulated. This was clearly disadvanta- 
geous for the Indians, for the reason that, 
upon lands leased by the acre, the lessees 
might, without additional expense, put 
two different lots of cattle in succession 
every year, while if the lease provided 
merely for pasturage by the head, pay- 
ment would have to be made for the 
first lot, and then in turn for the second 
lot. It was also disadvantageous for the 
further reason that land leased by the 
acre might be overstocked by crowding it 
with cattle at all seasons of the year, and 
its value as pasturage be thus perma 
nently impaired. 

Disregard for the interests of the 
Indians was also shown in the shortness 
of the time given stockmen for action. 
It is customary, in cases of this kind, to 
allow a month to elapse between acver- 
tisement and the opening of bids, in order 
that competing stockmen may have ample 
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time to inquire, investigate, and make 
their proposals; but in this particular 
case there seems to have been some 
reason for unusual haste, inasmuch as the 
bids were opened only seventeen days 
after the appearance of the first advertise- 
ment. I shall suggest a possible explana- 
tion of this haste when I come to the 
Senatorial investigation of the transaction. 

As soon as the bids had been opened, 
Mr. Bingenheimer, the Agent at Standing 
Rock, proceeded, in behalf and in the 
name of the Indians, to draw up leases 
for more than two-thirds of the whole 
reservation, including not only the unoc- 
cupied northwestern part (731,000 acres), 
but a large tract of nearly 500,000 acres 
in the central and southern part, where 
the Indians live and have their winter- 
hay fields. No attention whatever was 
paid to the verbal stipulation that the 
area to be fenced should be surveyed and 
staked out by a joint commission, nor to 
the written agreement that it should in- 
clude only unoccupied land. On the con- 
trary, the Lemmon lease was made without 
consultation with the Indians as to bound- 
ary, and without survey, while the Walker 
lease threw open to the stockmen some 
of the best and most thickly settled parts 
of the reservation, where the Indians have 
their homes, their little gardens, their 
winter-hay fields, and their cattle. 

On the 13th of January, 1902, just after 
the opening of the bids, three of the prin- 
cipal chiefs of the Standing Rock Indians, 
namely, Thunder Hawk, Walking Shooter, 
and Weasel Bear, telegraphed Senator 
Jones, of Arkansas, as follows: “ Four 
hundred families, residing {within bound- 
ary of proposed lease, oppose leasing to 
syndicate. Indians on reservation unani- 
mously protest. Our farms will be over- 
run and trampled upon. Our efforts at 
home-building and farming will be wasted. 
We ask you to investigate. Indians de- 
sire personal hearing. We are full-blood 
chiefs,” 

Upon resolutions offered by Senators 
Rawlins and Jones, the whole question of 
leasing lands in the Standing Rock reser- 
vation was finally brought before the 
Senate Committee on Indian Affairs, and 
was discussed by that Committee at a 
series of meetings held on the 16th and 
23d of January and the 4th of February 
of the present year. Mr. W. A. Jones, 
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the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, made 
a statement of the case from his point of 
view; a hearing was given toa delegation 
of Standing Rock Indians who had come 
to Washington for the purpose of -stop- 
ping, if possible, the execution of the 
Walker lease; and a large number of let- 
ters, papers, and documents were sub- 
mitted for perusal and consideration. 
Although the questions, discussions, and 
proceedings generally of the Committee 
were so unsystematic, inconsecutive, and 
inconclusive as to leave almost everything 
in doubt, some light was thrown upon the 
policy of the Interior Department and the 
methods of the Indian Office in dealing 
with Indian affairs. When, for example, 
Senator Jones asked the Indian Commis- 
sioner the direct question, “ Did you write 
a letter to somebody out there saying the 
permit system would be inaugurated ?”— 
a question that it was impossible to mis- 
understand—the Commissioner replied, 
“No, sir; nor did anybody else.” Senator 
Jones thereupon requested Mr. Primeau, 
interpreter for the Indians, to read the 
letter written by the Commissioner to 
Agent Bingenheimer on the 9th of Octo- 
ber, 1901 (already quoted, in part, above). 
That letter expressly directed the Agent 
“to inaugurate the permit system of pas- 
turage for non-resident stock,” and to 
give the matter “immediate attention, so 
that the system shall be in working order 
on the Ist of January, 1902.” 

Inasmuch as this letter, threatening the 
Indians with the permit system, was the 
cause and beginning of the whole trouble, 
one might naturally suppose that the 
Committee would ask the Commissioner a 
few pertinent questions about it—why, 
for example, he did in October a thing 
that he had declared in May he could not 
do; why a course of procedure that was 
clearly illegal and impossible in the spring 
became legal and possible in the fall; 
and finally, why, in reply to a direct ques- 
tion, he declared he had not written a 
letter which was immediately afterward 
produced and read, and which he was 
then forced to admit was his own. No 
such questions, however, were propounded, 
and when the Commissioner, in what 
purported to be an explanation of the let- 
ter that he at first denied having written, 
declared, “ There was no intention on my 
part, nor any one in the office, to force 
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the permit system or the leasing system 
upon these Indians,” Senator Jones 
merely remarked, “‘ 7 know you could not 
violate the law, but the question is 
whether the /vdians knew it.” 

From the statements made before the 
Committee by the Indians, it is perfectly 
evident that they did wo/ know it; that, 
as a matter of fact, they were forced into 
a lease of their unoccupied lands; and 
that they consented to such lease only 
because they thought it would afford a 
means of escape from a worse evil in the 
shape of the permit system, which was 
about to be “inaugurated” by authority 
of the Secretary of the Interior, and in 
obedience to an unconditional and _ per- 
emptory order from the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs. 

The provisions and stipulations of the 
leases that were thus obtained from the 
Indians by coercion and threat are open 
to many objections, and they ought to 
have been made the subject of careful 
and thorough inquiry when the case came 
before the Senate Committee. 

The Lemmon lease, for example, pro- 
vides that the lessees shall pay the Indians 
a certain price per acre for the lands 
acquired ; while the agreement signed by 
the Indians was that the lessees should 
pay a certain price per head for the num- 
ber of cattle pastured in the leased terri- 
tory. It would be interesting to know 
why this change was made, and what legal 
authority there is for getting consent to 
one form of lease and then substituting 
another. 

The agreement with the Indians was 
for a lease only of “the unoccupied por- 
tions of the reservation;” while the 
Walker lease throws open to the cattle- 
men a large tract of occupied land, includ- 
ing both banks of the Grand River for a 
distance of twenty-five miles and taking 
in the homes, gardens, winter-hay fields, 
and stock ranges of hundreds of Indian 
families. Upon what basis of law or 
equity can an agreement to lease unoccu- 
pied land be made to justify the virtual 
confiscation of thousands of acres of 
occupied \ands, where the Indians live 
and where they have made valuable im- 
provements? 

The Lemmon lease provides that the 
cattlemen shall fence in the leased area 
“with a good, substantial, cattle-proof, 
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barbed-wire fence, . . . such fence to be 
kept in good repair . . . and to revert to 
the Indians and become their absolute 
property at the termination of the lease,” 
The Commissioner was evidently aware 
of the importance to the Indiaus of such 
protection as this, because, in reply to a 
question from Senator Jones, he said 
emphatically: “ The lessees cannot put a 
single head on there until they have 
fenced the land; there is no question 
about that.” At a later period of the 
investigation, however, it appeared from 
the Commissioner’s admissions that in the 
occupied territory covered by the Walker 
lease, where protection, of course, was 
most important and essential, the Indians 
would be expected to do their own fenc- 
ing—-that is, either protect themselves, at 
their own expense, from the lessees’ cattle, 
or allow the latter to graze over their 
pastures and trample upon and ruin their 
improvements. “I will state,’ Commis. 
sioner Jones says, “as to the families 
living in the proposed leased tract, that 
we propose to give them all the wire they 
will need to fence their holdings, both as 
to their meadow lands and also whatever 
other tracts they may want. We insist 
that they shall dotheir own fencing, where 
they are able to do so, but we will give 
them the material.”. It is not quite clear 
whether the word “ we”’ in this statement 
refers to the Commissioner and the cattle- 
men conjointly, or whether it is a plural 
pronoun standing for a single administra- 
tive bureau; but the ambiguity is sug- 
gestive rather than practically important. 
The significant feature of the statement 
is that the Commissioner, after frightening 
the Indians into an agreement to lease 
“the unoccupied portions ” of their reser 
vation, turns the cattle of the stockmen 
into the occupied portions, and then coolly 
informs the occupiers that if they don’ 
want to have their gardens and hay-fields 
trampled over and their improvements 
ruined, they must, at their own expense, 
put up fences to keep the foreign cattle 
out. All that “we” can be expected todo 
—he seems to say—is to furnish barbed 
wire ; and we do that as a concession ol 
grace rather than an obligation of equity’ 
According to a statement made before the 
Committee by Mr. Truesdell, one of the 
expert witnesses, an Indian who owned 
one hundred head of cattle, and who 
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wanted to keep them apart from the wild 
Texan cattle of the lessees, would have to 
build ten and a quarter miles of fencing 
in order to inclose a sufficient amount of 
pasturage. This would be a serious and 
dificult task, even if the wire and posts 
were on the ground; but the wire would 
have to be hauled from the nearest rail- 
way station, and the posts from the Mis- 
souri River—a distance in each case of 
from thirty to fifty miles. It would mani- 
festly be impossible for any single family 
to haul fifty thousand feet of barbed wire 
and seventeen hundred posts a distance 
of thirty to fifty miles, and then dig seven- 
teen hundred post-holes and nail to the 
seventeen hundred posts three separate 
strands of barbed wire. It could not 
possibly be done in a year, nor probably 
in two years ; and yet, if it were not done, 
the Indians would have no adequate pro- 
tection for their holdings and their cattle. 
It was in view of this apprehended diffi- 
culty, among others, that they stipulated, 
in their written agreement, for a lease of 
“ unoccupied ” lands only; but the Indian 
Office paid no attention to the agreement, 
and proceeded to give the Walker syndi- 
cate the lands that were best suited to its 
needs, regardless of occupancy, and then 
to throw on the Indians the burden of 
fencing. 

But the circumstances that attended 
the awarding of these leases were quite 
as remarkable and significant as were the 
leases themselves. It is perfectly clear, 
from the evidence laid before the Com- 
mittee, that certain cattlemen in the 
neighborhood of the reservation knew 
what was going on, and had formed a 
“pool” or syndicate to check competi- 
tion, keep down rates, and, if possible, 
shut out other bidders. This may be 
inferred, not only from the shortness of the 
time allowed between advertisement and 
award, but from the fact that the bids had 
a very limited range—viz., from a mini- 
mum rate of three cents to a maximum 
rate of three cents and half a mill 
per acre; although grazing land in the 
Cheyenne Reservation, just south of 
Standing Rock, was leased at that very 
time for five cents per acre, and land on 
the other side of the Missouri River for 
twelve cents per acre. 

But the existence of this local “ pool” 
or syndicate of stockmen is not merely a 
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matter of inference and conjecture; it is 


a fact of record. In reply to a question 
from Senator Harris, Commissioner Jones 
said: “From the records of the Office it 
appears that they [the local stockmen] 
have come to some agreement among 
themselves. The land was divided into 
two tracts, and those who have cattle 
near the reservation agreed among them- 
selves to put in a certain number of cattle 
divided proportionately on some basis. 
That was an understanding among the 
lessees.”” In other words, the local stock- 
men, who seem to have had early notice 
of the leasing plan, formed a syndicate 
and promptly put in their low bids. Then 
the quick action of the Indian Office in 
opening these bids protected them from 
the competition of other stockmen who, 
perhaps, were not so favorably situated, 
and who did not have time, after the 
advertisement and before the award, to 
get their proposals in: Senator Gamble 
informed the Committee that he had re- 
ceived complaints, based on this ground, 
from other stockmen outside the syndi- 
cate, and suggested that “the time for 
the opening of the bids might have been 
more extended.” The Indian Commis- 
sioner did not explain why the time was 
not more extended, and when he was 
asked by Senator Jones whether three 
cents an acre was an adequate price for 
the grazing privilege given to the “ pool,” 
he replied, “I do not know anything 
about it.” 

Mr. William V. Wade, however, of Wade, 
North Dakota, seems to know something 
about it, and in a letter to Senator Jones, 
which was laid before the Committee, he 
says: “‘ Seeing by the papers that you are 
taking some interest in the wrong being 
done the Sioux Indians by the renting of 
their reservation /# a company with which 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs ts con- 
nected, | take the privilege of writing you 
upon the subject. I think it is all wrong, 
for the following reasons.” After stating 
his reasons, Mr. Wade adds in conclusion: 
“ A thorough investigation will show up 
some dark objects only slightly under 
cover.” 

Whether Mr. Wade’s charge that the 
Indian Commissioner was connected with 
the syndicate to which the leases were 
made is well founded or not, I have no 
means of finding out; but that the Indian 
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Office has yielded in another similar case 
to a very strong “pull” of some sort is 
more than indicated in a remarkable 
series of private letters submitted by 
Senator Rawlins and printed in the Com- 
mittee’s record of its proceedings. ‘The 
writer of these letters—a man named 
Harper—is, or was, interested with others 
in obtaining from the Uintah Indians of 
Utah a lease of land for mining purposes ; 
the mining rights, when obtained, to be 
capitalized at $3,000,000. He writes 
letters to his associates—apparently from 
the office and on the official letter-heads 
of the Assistant Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs—and from time to time reports 
progress in the effort that he is making 
to procure the desired lease. He more 
than intimates that he has a very strong 
secret “ pull” in Washington; says that 
he is “hitting the high places ;’’ boasts 
that a certain Dr. McDonald—a post- 
surgeon on the Uintah Reservation who 
has been opposing their plans—will shortly 
“be given a change of base for his health ” 
(that is, will be removed, through the 
efficacy of his—Harper’s—“ pull”’); says 
that “it may be advisable to lay low until 
he [the doctor] gets his orders and has 
gone away;” cautions his associates that 
“we must protect our good official friends,” 
and “must not get any officer in a hole 
by anything we may say or do;” declares 
that “‘‘the powers that be’ have impressed 
the Indians with the advantages to them 
from leasing ;” arranges for a secret tele- 
graphic cipher and a fictitious name, or 
the name of another person, to be signed 
to his own telegrams, “to preclude the 
possibility of its leaking out that I am 
associated in the matter;’ and, finally, 
says to his correspondent “ Jim,” “ ‘The 
powers that be’ are very anxious to have 
all correspondence destroyed. You will 
at least be very careful of same.” 

These letters have no direct bearing, 
of course, upon the Standing Rock case ; 
but if they are genuine, and if the state- 
ments made in them are true, they would 
seem to show that the Indian Office, in 
the matter of negotiating leases of Indian 
lands, is not always actuated wholly and 
exclusively by a desire to promote the 
Indians’ welfare. 

Leaving this doubtful question, however, 
to be settled by the Senate Committee 
which is now investigating it, I will bring 


as nearly as possible up to date the history 
of the Standing Rock case. 

Frightened and discouraged by the 
attitude of the Indian Office, the Sioux 
decided to make no further opposition to 
the Lemmon lease, and even offered to 
extend it so as to take in about one hun- 
dred and fifty square miles of additional 
territory, provided the Commissioner 
would hold up the Walker lease, which 
covered the homes and holdings of several 
hundred families. This, however, the 
Commissioner refused to do, and as no 
definite action had been taken by. the 
Senate Committee, the Indians finally 
resolved to carry the case into the courts, 
Through their counsel, the Hon. William 
M. Springer, they are now seeking an 
injunction to restrain the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Indian Commissioner 
from proceeding to execute the Walker 
lease, on the ground that it is in flagrant 
violation of the written agreement .by 
virtue of which, ostensibly, it was author- 
ized. The questions that will be pre- 
sented in this particular case are: 

1. Whether the Indian Office has any 
legal right to authorize and order the 
throwing open of a reservation to foreign 
cattle without the Indians’ consent; and 

2. Whether, having obtained their con- 
sent to one form of lease, the Commis- 
sioner may legally direct the Indian Agent 
to draw up and execute in their behalf a 
lease of very different form, for which no 
consent has been given. 

The law under which such leases have 
hitherto been made is the Act of Con- 
gress of February 28, 1891, which pro 
vides that leases of Indian lands “ may 
be made by authority of the council 
speaking for such Indians.” The legal 
presumption would seem to be that Indian 
leases are not to be made without this 
specified authority ; but, inasmuch as the. 
statute does not expressly forbid the 
leasing of Indian lands without Indian 
consent, the Interior Department may 
now hold that it has power to ignore treaty 
rights ; to regard the Indians as infant, 
or mentally incompetent, wards of the 
Government; and to do with their res 
ervations whatever it pleases. That this 
view is now being taken, not only by 
officials and legislators, but by the courts, 
is clearly shown in many recent acts, 
statements, and decisions. In the dis 
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cussion of this very case, for example, 
Senator Platt, of Connecticut, said: “I 
do not know but what the time has come 
.. . when we may have to disregard the 
letter of the treaties which we have made, 
giving such title as we have given to 
these Indians, and to proceed upon your ” 
(Senator Rawlins’s) “theory that what- 
ever is best now for the Indians, years 
having elapsed, we will do.” 

Senator Rawlins’s theory, as stated by 
himself in explanation of a bill to deprive 
the Indians of the Uintah Reservation of 
a part of their lands, without their consent, 
is as follows: “ The legal proposition 
involved is this: The estates of infants 
and incompetent persons, incapable of 
contracting for themselves, are constantly 
disposed of by the authority of the State, 
and the proceeds derived are held for 
their benefit. ‘That is the proposition. 
These are Indians who cannot intelligently 
deal with this subject independently. They 
are wards of the Government. This bill 
does not take away from them anything. 
It converts their land into a fund which 
will be applied to their benefit. That is 
constantly done in the courts of chancery 
under an order to sell the land of an 
infant to which the infant has title in fee 
simple,” 

In the case of Lone Wolf and other 
Indian chiefs against the Secretary of the 
Interior, which is now pending in the 
United States Supreme Court, the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia 
held last week that “ the treaty of 1868 ” 
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(the same treaty under which the Standing 


Rock Sioux hold their reservation) “ cer- 


tainly did not vest in the Indians, either 


in their individual or tribal capacity, any- 
thing more than the right to occupy the 
lands, as against the United States, am7¢i/ 
it was found necessary to make other pro- 
vision for them. ‘There was no grant of 


estates, either of freehold or leasehold— 


only a mere right to occupy and use the 
lands; but these rights of the Indians 
were sacred to them, as against every one;- 
until Congress made provision for assuming 
control over the lands and making other dis- 


position thereof.” 


If this decision be sustained in the 
Supreme Court, it will mark the begin- 
ning of a new. departure in our Indian 
policy. ‘There will then be no legal bar 
to the removal of all the American Indi- 
ans from their reservations and the ban- 
ishment of every man, woman, and child 
of them to Alaska or Porto Rico. 

The Sioux ceded 9,000,000 acres of 
their land to the United States, in pay- 
ment for the reservation they now occupy ; 
but in the light of the decision just ren- 
dered by the District Court of Appeals, 
it appears that they acquired no title, 
“either of freehold or leasehold.” We 
took their 9,000,000 acres, and gave them 
in return what now seems to have been a 
“gold brick,” made by thinly gilding a 
meta! that the Siberian miners call “ zine- 
deceit.” We have ended one “Century 


of Dishonor,” and are apparently about 


to begin another. 


Winter in the Adirondacks 
By Stephen Henry Thayer 


The hills are white and silent. 


Lo, the lakes—~ 


Immured in crystal tombs—lie still and prone. 

The hoary forests, storm-clad, grieve and groan. 
Whene’er the frost-spurred tempest, lawless, breaks 
From yonder mountain fastnesses, and makes 

‘For cloistered solitudes, you hear it moan 

As ‘twere in pain: yet, list the lyric tone 
Of the brooklet’s echo as it awakes 


In rocky caves |! 


« Silent,” did I say? 
From hollow grotes 


Nature’s never silent. 


Nay, 


To loftiest pinnacle her voices rise: 
She, too, like man, is troubled night and day! 
But midst the lonely sadness of her notes 
Does not her heart dream of its paradise? 


| 


Pensioning Street Railway Employees 
By H. H. Vreeland 


President Metropolitan Traction Company of New York 


HE necessity for providing some 
systematic means of support for 
men who have become incapaci- 

tated for duty by age or other infirmity is 
being recognized by employers of labor 
throughout the country. Manufacturers, 
railroad and other corporations realize 
the wisdom and justice of such a plan. 
The present idea of appropriating a fund 
for pensions is not new. I had it in 
mind when I took charge of the twenty- 
odd street railways making up the present 
Metropolitan system. I then found that 
there was a regular lack of unity of inter- 
ests among the men employed on the 
various lines throughout the city. It was 
apparent that among men brought to- 
gether by the recruiting methods then in 
existence, social intercourse for mutual 
benefit and improvement was practically 
impossible on account of the brevity and 
uncertainty of the tenure of employment, 
and my first efforts were directed to cor- 
recting this instability. I found that 
men were employed in a majority of 
instances through political influences, and 
with very little reference to their capacity 
or adaptability to the work they were 
expected to perform, with the natural 
result that discharges among four thou- 
sand men amounted to about three hun- 
dreda month. Immediately a reformation 
in the recruiting methods was inaugurated, 
and the Metropolitan began to select its 
labor in the open market, where it secured 
the best that was offered, making charac- 
ter, health, and intelligence the only 
qualifications necessary in order to enter 
the ranks. 

Within a year the results of this reform 
began to manifest themselves in all direc- 
tions, and, while the number of operatives 
was rapidly increased, the number of dis- 
charges steadily decreased to as many in 
a month as had previously occurred in a 
single day. 

Coincident with the reform in recruit- 
ing, there was developed a system of dis- 
cipline at once rigid and equal. No 
man was to be deprived of his employ- 
ment without a hearing and for reasons 
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that were explained to him, and the arbi- 
trary power of small officials was cur. 
tailed and centralized. My men acquired 
dignity, responsibility, and efficiency, and 
the time was ripe for furnishing some 
means of social amusement and benefit. 
Then came into existence, through the 
action of the men themselves, the Metro- 
politan Street Railway Association, which 
is justly regarded as the most effective 
organization of its kind in existence. It 
is unpatronized by the corporation whose 
property it operates, it pays its own bills, 
nurses its own sick, and buries its own 
dead on a system devised by a Board of 
Trustees of its own election, and gives in 
fact the cheapest and promptest known 
insurance. During the brief term of its 
existence it has collected, distributed, and 
invested (in the securities of the proper. 
ties its members operate) over $100,000, 
Its main objects are to secure to its mem- 
bers free medical attendance, one-half of 
the wages in case of illness, and $300 in 
case of death. These purely material 
benefits, to say nothing of the monthly 
entertainments, theatrical, athletic, mu- 
sical, and instructive, are secured to mem- 
bers at an expense of fifty cents a month, 
It has a library of over fifteen hundred 
books, and there are pool-tables and other 
means of recreation, representing an out- 
lay of about $8,000. This reform in the 
recruiting methods of the Metropolitan 
Company, steadying, as it did, the em- 
ployment in a single community of over 
fifteen thousand able-bodied wage-earners, 
was an immense civic service to which 
very little attention has been paid. 

This system provides for voluntary 
and involuntary retirement of all em- 
ployees so included between the ages of 
sixty-five and seventy, after twenty-five 
years’ service in the Metropolitan Street 
Railway Company or any of its constitu- 
ent companies. Employees benefited by 
the system will be of two classes: 

First: all employees who have attained 
the age of seventy years who have been 
continuously in such service for twenty- 
five years or more preceding such date 
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of maturity; and, second: all employees 
from sixty-five to sixty-nine years of age 
who have been employed twenty-five 
years Or more in such service who, in 
the opinion of the trustees of the pension, 
have become physically disqualified. 

The pension allowance to such retired 
employees shall be upon the following 
basis : 

(a) If service has been continuous for 
thirty-five years or more, forty per cent. 
of the average annual wages for the ten 
previous years. 

(+) lf service has been continuous for 
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thirty years, thirty per cent. of the average 
annual wages for the ten previous years. 

(c) If service has been continuous for 
twenty-five years, twenty-five per cent. of 
the average annual wages for the ten pre- 
vious years. 

The fund from which payments will be 
made will be appropriated each year by 
the company, and employees will not be 
required to contribute to it. My object 
in establishing this department is to pre- 
serve the future welfare of aged and 
infirm employees and to recognize efficient 
and loyal service. 


Immortality : An Easter Sermon 
By Lyman Abbott 


Why seek ye the living among the dead ?— Luke xxiv., 5. 


F one gathers out of the Bible its texts 
|: get its teaching respecting the 

future state, he will find himself, in 
my judgment, in a maze of contradictions, 
He will find some texts which declare 
almost explicitly that there is no hope in 
death, and other texts which declare very 
explicitly that there is hope in death. Nor 
am I able to see any way in which these 
apparent contradictions of the Bible can 
be reconciled except by recognizing the 
fact that among the Hebrew people, as 
among all peoples, there was a growth 
in spiritual consciousness, and that the 
earlier teachings were those of men who 
were groping in the darkness, and the 
later those of men to whom the fullness 
of light had been vouchsafed. 

If we begin with the earliest record, we 
find in that story of the Garden of Eden 
immortality dependent apparently upon 
a certain fruit. So long as men ate of 
that fruit they would continue to live. 
But Adam and Eve had sinned, and that 
they should continue to live forever in 
sin, this was awful, and therefore they 
were expelled from the garden lest they 
should eat of the fruit of the tree of life 
and live forever like the gods. This 
death was inflicted on them as a penalty 
for transgression, and so in all the earlier 
history of Israel it was regarded. So in 


a great many Christian households to- 
day—and perhaps in some Christian 
pulpits—it is regarded as a penalty visited 


on men for sin, who, if they had not 
sinned, would have lived immortally on 
this terrestrial sphere. 

If you pass from this earliest record 
down a little later through the patriarchal 
age, there is no intimation of hope in 
death. When Abraham buried his wife, 
there was no gleam of hope of meeting 
her beyond the grave—at least none 
apparent. When Jacob was about to be 
gathered to his fathers—that was all. It 
was to be buried in the same grave; it 
was entering the same company of the 
sleeping. When Moses came upon the 
scene and issued laws, he accompanied 
those laws neither with threatening of 
penalty beyond the grave nor with promise 
of reward beyond the grave. He neither 
suggested a heaven for the virtuous nor a 
hell for the vicious. He simply indicated 
penalty and reward in this present life. 
There is not a suggestion throughout the 
books of law of a life beyond the grave. 
When we come down to the time of 
Samuel, then first appears a belief in 
spiritual existences after death ; but it is 
a vague and shadowy belief, and the 
existences are themselves disembodied 
and shadowy existences. It is from a 
vague Sheol that the disembodied spirit 
of Samuel is summoned by Saul; whether 
we regard that as a real summoning of a 
spirit, or a trick played upon him by a 
wizard woman, is immaterial—the fact 
indicates a belief that had slowly arisen 
of a disembodied existence beyond the 
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grave. But that was all. In the earlier 
prophets there is nothing more than this: 
men are gathered to their fathers; they 
fall asleep; they go to the grave. As one 
of them says, Corruption is my father, 
and the worms are my mother and my 
sister. Perhaps as striking an illustration 
as any is to be found in Hezekiah’s psalm. 
He had been told that he must die; then 
this edict had been taken back, he had 
been given a longer lease of life, and he 
writes a psalm of thanksgiving on this 
restoration of his life: 

I said in the cutting off of my days, I shall 
go to the gates of the grave: I am deprived 
of the residue of my years. I said,,I shall not 
see the Lore, even the Lord, in the land of 
the living: I shall behold man no more with 
the inhabitants of the world. Mine age is 
depzrted, and is removed from me as a shep- 
herd’s tent: I have cut off like a weaver my 
life: he will cut me off with pining sickness: 
from day even to night wilt thou make an end 
of me. Like a crane or a swallow, so did I 
chatter: I did mourn as a dove: mine eyes 
fail with looking upward: O Lord, I am 
oppressed ; undertake for me. What shall | 
say? he hath spokenyunto me, and himself 
hath done it: I shall go softly all my years in 
the bitterness of my soul. Lord, by these 
things men live, and in all these things is the 
life of my spirit: so wilt thou recover me, and 
make me to live. Behold, for peace I had 
great bitterness: but thou hast in love to my 
soul delivered it from the pit of corruption: 
for thou hast cast all my sins behind thy back. 
For the grave cannot praise thee, death cannot 
celebrate thee: they that go down into the 

it cannot hope for thy truth. The living, the 
iving, he shall praise thee, as I do this day: 
the father to the children shall make known thy 
truth. The Lord was ready to save me: there- 
fore we will sing my songs to the stringed 
instruments all the days of our life in the 
house of the Lord. 

Turn over to the Book of Revelation 
and see whether the “ dead cannot praise 
thee,” and whether “they that go down 
into the grave cannot hope for thy truth” 
—the Book of Revelation, which draws 
aside the curtain and shows the dead 
making the whole heavens resound with 
their rejoicings and their thanksgiving. 

Little by little there grows up a better 
hope, but it appears for the most part— 
indeed, I am inclined to think exclu- 
sively—in the later writers—at least in 
those whom modern criticism regards as 
later; now in a late Psalm, now in the 
utterances of Job, now in one of the con- 
flicting voices which run through the Book 
of Ecclesiastes. But these notes of hope 
are like sunshine that strikes through the 
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clouds of a cold November day—they 
come for a moment and they are gone 
again. Perhaps the most striking of them 
is that exultant shout of Job. He is ip 
despair, indeed. He laments his life; he 
sees nothing but death before him; to 
him the grave is the end; and yet out of 
this very despair his faith in a just God 
brings forth a hope, and in the midst of 
his long plaint he strikes one jubilant 
song: “I know that my redeemer liveth, 
and though worms destroy this body, yet 
apart from my flesh shall I see God,” 
And then the clouds gather over again, 
the sunshine disappears, and he falls back 
again into the same plaint, the same sad 
and almost hopeless strain. 

This prevalent conception in the Old 
Testament time is illustrated by the 
figures which are used in the Old Testa. 
ment to illustrate death ; and very marked 
is the contrast between the figures in the 
Old Testament and the figures in the New 
Testament. My life, says one writer, is 
like water poured out upon the ground: 
there is no hope of gathering it again—it 
is gone, absolutely, hopelessly, entirely 
gone. My life, says another, is like a 
shadow: it is here this moment, it has dis- 
appeared the next. My life, says another, 
is like a cloud: it hangs in the heavens 
for an hour, then the sun rises, blots it 
out of existence, it disappears—other 
clouds may come, that cloud will not 
return again. Life, says one, is like a 
shepherd’s tent: it is taken down—will it 
be set up again? He does not know, he 
does not suggest. The tent is gone. 
Life is like a thread in a weaver’s loom: 
it is broken, it is cut—will some skillful 
hands gather the ends of these threads 
and knot them together again and go on 
with the weaving? He does not know. 
It is cut—the end has come. ‘These are 
the figures of the Old Testament. I fail 
to find one that has in it the hopes which 
I shall show you, in a moment, run through 
the figures of the New Testament. 

When Jesus Christ came into the world, 
then, the faith in Judaism was a conflict 
ing faith, There were the Sadducees, who 
did not believe in any resurrection, any 
immortality ; death ended all for them. 
There were the Pharisees,-who believed 
in a resurrection, but it was a far-off res- 
urrection ; the dead dwelt in a shadow 
land ; they were disembodied spirits. The 
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Hebrew conception in this respect was 
not different from the Greek conception. 
There was no activity and no life apart 
fom the body. They waited until the 
resurrection morn. The bodies, therefore, 
must be preserved, and the greatest pains 
were taken to preserve them by embalm- 
ment, that when the time came for the soul 
to reassume its life it could re-enter the 
body and begin its life again, in some 
future resurrection. This was the faith 
of Palestine when Christ came to the 
earth; and—I speak with some reserve— 
Christ was the first one in human history 
to teach the absolute continuity of life. 
I do not find that teaching—I do not say 
that it does not exist, it is never safe to 
utter a universal negative—but I do not 
find that teaching either in pagan or Jew- 
ish literature prior to that time. ‘This 
was the message that Christ brought on 
this subject: Life is continuous; there is 
nota break ; there is not a sleep and a 
future awakening; there is not a shadow- 
land from which, by and by, the spirits 
will be summoned to be reunited to the 
embalmed corpses; life goes on without 
asingle break. ‘This was the essence of 
Christ’s message. It is true, like all other 
philosophical statements, it must be gath- 
ered from his teaching rather than found 
explicitly expressed in it, and yet it seems 
tome to be clear enough. Itis expressed 
by his promises. I give unto you, he 
said, eternal life ; I give it here and now; 
itis a present possession. ‘The eternal 
life which the Pharisees thought was to 
come in some final, far-off resurrection, 
Christ said, I hand it to you; it is yours 
from this moment; you Aave eternal life 
if you believe in the Son of God. It is 
indicated in what he said to Martha when 
he came to the tomb of Lazarus. He 
said, Your brother shall rise. She said, I 
know he shall rise in the judgment, in the 
last day. Christ said, No, you are mis- 
taken; he who liveth and believeth in me 
shall never die ; for him who has faith in 
the Messiah there is no death; I am the 
resurrection and the life. The believer 
takes that resurrection, takes that life, lives 
on with an unbroken life. The thread 
in the weaver’s loom is not cut, it simply 
goes out of human vision. That is all. 

_ Christ himself is about to die, and what 
is his message to his disciples? Why, 


this: You think I am going to disappear, 
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to be as though I were not. Not at all. 
I go back to my Father, and yet in going 
back to my Father I do not go away from 
you. I live, my Father liveth with me, I 
live with him, I live with you, I will come 
again and make my abode with you; my 
life does not break off, does not carry me 
away from you, I continue to be in your 
presence and companionship more than 
ever before. It is for my advantage that 
I should go, for I am going to my Father , 
it is for your advantage that I should go, 
because I can serve you better, live more 
with you, be closer to you, than I ever was 
in the flesh. 

This teaching is intimated in the three 
resurrections which Christ wrought. He 
comes to the maiden and says, She is 
not dead, she is sleeping. He takes her 
by the hand and says, Arise! He puts 
back the living soul into the tenement. 
Yes, the tent had fallen down, and he 
calls the tenant back, re-erects the tent, 
and puts her in it. He meets the boy 
borne on the open bier. The two strange 
processions meet—one with a jubilant 
throng flocking after the Life-Giver, the 
other a mourning throng flocking after the 
bier—the procession of life, the procession 
of death. He stops them both, and takes 
the young man by the hand and says, I 
say, Arise! and calls back the spirit and 
puts it in the frame again, gives the boy 
back to the mother. He comes to Laz- 
arus. The message is the same. “ There 
is no death; he is not dead, he is asleep.” 
And then when the disciples do not under- 
stand, he says, He is dead. But at his 
bidding they roll away the stone, and 
he calls to Lazarus, as though to indicate 
that Lazarus was not beyond the reach of 
his voice, and the spirit comes back and fills 
again the body and animates it. Lazarus 
not far off, Lazarus not dead, Lazarus 
living and close at hand. 

Finally, he gives it most illustrious ex- 
emplification in his own resurrection. 
He tells them his life will go on, but they 
cannot believe it. When he rises and 
returns to the body, or, if you prefer, 
appears in a spiritual body to the opened 
eyes of his disciples—it makes very little 
difference which hypothesis you take— 
he gives them ocular demonstration that 
he isa living Christ, that it was not in 
the power of Pilate to put him to death, 
that the broken heart did not slay him, 
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that he lived on. Thrusting away the 
body did not weaken, impoverish, or 
destroy his life. 

Paul getting his first glimpse of the 
risen Christ in the heavens is always the 
apostle of the resurrection, and this is his 
message from beginning to end: an un- 
broken, a continuous, life. This is the 
meaning of that fifteenth chapter of First 
Corinthians. Not that by and by the 
grave will open and the dead will come 
forth. Not atall. Every death is a res- 
urrection, and the life is independent of 
this earthly body. Paul has argued for 
immortality, and then he says: 


But some one will say, How are the dead 
raised ? and with what manner of body do they 
come? Thou fool, that which thou sowest is 
not quickened, except it die: and that which 
thou sowest, thou sowest not the body that 
shall be, but a bare grain, it may chance of 
wheat, or of some other kind; but God giveth 
it a body even as it pleased him, and to each 
seed a body of its own. All flesh is not the 
same flesh: but there is one flesh of men, and 
another flesh of beasts, and another flesh of 
birds, and another of fishes. There are also 
celestial bodies, and bodies terrestrial: but 
the glory of the celestial is one, and the glory 
of the terrestrial is another. There is one 


*. glory of the sun, and another glory of the 


moon, and another glory of the stars; for one 
star differeth from another star in glory. So 
also is the resurrection of the dead. It is 
sown in corruption; it is raised in incorrup- 
tion: it is sown in dishonor; it is raised in 
glory: it is sown in weakness; it is raised in 
power: it is sown a natural body ; it is raised 
aspiritual body. There isanatural body, and 
there is a spiritual body. 

To make this meaning still more clear 
he adds : “ Flesh and blood cannot inherit 
the kingdom of God.” If the body were 
to rise, you would only be back where 
you were before. If the body were to 
rise, it would be as if the bird were put 
back into the egg; as if the butterfly were 


‘ put back into the chrysalis; as if the full- 


grown man were put back intothe cradle. 
If it did rise, it would be a harm, not a 
help. There is a spiritual body; that is, 
there is a new organism for the new 
function and the new life and the new 
condition. If the flesh and blood could 
rise, there would have to be another death 
before the soul could come into the king- 
dom of heaven. 

I have spoken of the Old Testament 
figures. Contrast with them, for a mo- 
ment, four of the New Testament figures. 
The first is sleep. The Psalmist had 
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said, “He giveth His beloved sleep,” 
The New Testament repeats the figure: 
“Lazareth sleepeth ;” “She is not dead, 
but sleeping.” When Stephen falls a 
martyr under the shower of stones, it is 
said of him, “ He fell asleep.” This is 
the first figure. The child is weary with 
his toil and sated with his play. ‘The 
long shadows fall aslant the lawn, and the 
mother, wiser than her child, goes out 
and calls him. Fretfully and reluctantly 
he comes, answering her beckoning. He 
does not wish to leave his sports. he 
wishes still to stay, and she takes him to 
her arms and rocks him to sleep, that she 
may fit him for new toil and new happi- 
ness on the morrow. Death is Christ 
standing at the door and saying, Children, 
your ‘work is over and your plays are 
done, and twilight has come; let me give 
you rest ;—~-and we, fretfully and reluctantly 
answering the summons, come weeping 
to the grave that will give us what he 
gives his beloved—sleep. 

Death is an exodus. It is said that on 
the Mount of Transfiguration Christ spoke 
of the exodus which he was about to 
accomplish at Jerusalem; it was as a 
going forth from a land of bondage to a 
land of liberty. The Children of Israel 
are in Goshen. They are fed, clothed, 
housed ; but they are slaves. And when 
Moses comes to summon them, they hesi- 
tate to respond to his summons. They 
dread the Red Sea and the long wilder- 
ness journey, and the experiences through 
which they must pass to the Promised 
Land. But it is a message of emancipa- 
tion and deliverance, nevertheless. We 
are here in a land of Goshen; in bond- 
age to our flesh. Who does not some: 
times feel the limitations of his own body? 
Who does not sometimes feel as though 
he could understand the impatient bird 
that wishes to spring from the cage and 
fly away? And death is the voice of 
Moses coming to men and saying, “ You 
are to be slaves no longer; you are to be 
bound by your chains no more ; the land 
of liberty is before you.” Death is a 
proclamation of emancipation. 

Death is unmooring. “ The time of 
my unmooring,” says Paul, “is at hand.” 
The ship is fastened to the wharf; it is 
lying there to be finished. It stands in 
the stays, and the workmen are still upon 
it with hammer and saw. That is what 
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we are in this life. No man is ever fin- 
ished. We are herein the making. We 
are upon the stays, where with tool and 
implement, with saw and hammer, we are 
wrought upon—sometimes very much to 
our discontent—until by a long, slow 
process a man is made; and then when 
the time has come and God is ready, he 
knocks away the underpinning, and the 
ship breaks from its ways out into the 
element which we do not understand, but 
the element for which God is preparing 
him. In Mrs. Gatty’s “ Parables from 
Nature” is a beautiful pirable—I wish I 
could have a congregation of children 
here a few moments and read it to them 
—of the grub of the dragon-fly in the 
water wondering what the world outside 
is, of which it sometimes hears, and feel- 
ing within itself the strange, inexplicable 
yearning that it cannot understand, and 
bidding its companion grubs good-by, 
saying to them, “If there is another 
world, as they say there is, I will return 
and tell you all about it;” and finally 
climbing up out of the water into the sun- 
shine, and emerging from the shell and 
skimming the surface of the water and 
sailing about in the upper sphere around 
the pool, but never able to go back and 
tell what its emancipation has_ been. 
Death is an unmooring; it launches us 
into our true, real element. 

Death is homecoming. “In my 
Father’s house are many mansions.” 
Christ does not mean that in heaven 
there are many different rooms. What 
he means is this: in the universe there 
are a great many dwelling-places ; this 
world is not the only dwelling-place ; you 
are not to imagine that life goes on here 
merely ; in my Father’s universe there are 
a great many different dwelling-places, 
and I am going to prepare a place for 
you, that when your time of sleeping, 
your time of emancipation, your time of 
unmooring, comes, you may not come to 
a strange country. Shall we recognize 
our friends in heaven? I am sometimes 
asked. Well, we certainly shall, if there 
is a heaven. Pearly gates and golden 
Streets and magnificent temple and harps 
do not make heaven. Love makes heayen. 
And the love of friends, sanctified, con- 
secrated, reaching up to love of God, makes 
home and will make heaven our home. 
Death is a home-coming. 


Immortality : An Easter Sermon 


So this Easter day my message is the 
old, old message you have heard so often, 
but it is worth while to hear it again, at 
least every Easter. Life is continuous, 
there is no break; the flower is not cut 
off by the sirocco; the water is not spilled 
upon the ground never to be recovered ; 
the weaver’s thread is not cut, broken, 
lost. No! Death is Christ saying, Come, 
weary one, and I will give you rest; 
death is Christ saying, Come, enslaved 
one, I will give you liberty; death is 
Christ saying, Come, immigrant, I will 
take you out of the land of your bondage; 
death is Christ saying, Come, lonely and 
solitary one, I will take you to your home. 
There are children waiting for some of 
you; parents waiting for’ some of you; 
friends waiting for some of you; the hus- 
band is there waiting for the wife, and 
the wife is there waiting for the husband, 
and the pastor is there waiting for many 
a friend; and when we take the mystic 
ship and sail across the unknown sea, it 
will not be on a foreign shore that we shall 
land, but they that have gone before will 
troop out to welcome us, and we shall be 
as at home. 

Paui says in the First Corinthians that 
the last enemy to be destroyed is death. 
He does not mean that by and by it will 
be destroyed. What he means is this: 
Of all the enemies men have dreaded, 
that which they have dreaded most is 
death, and Christ has destroyed even 
that. We dread it no more. “QO death, 
where is thy sting! O grave, where is 
thy victory! ‘Thanks be to God, through 
our Lord Jesus Christ, which hath given 
us the victory.” As on a Christmas Day 
the father attires himself as Santa Claus, 
and comes in, bringing his hands full of 
gifts, and the little children do not know 
him, and are frightened at his coming, 
and cry and run away, so death is but 
Christ disguised—coming to bring rest to 
the weary, liberty to the enslaved, home 
to the one who is lonely in a foreign 
country. Death is destroyed; nay, is 
transformed. Picture him no longer as 
a skeleton with scythe and hour-glass in 
hand. That is pagan. See the cross in 
the one hand and the outstretched palm 
in the other, and hear from his lips the 
invitation, “Come unto me, all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest, and I will give you life.” 
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By J. N. Calloway 


A year and a half ago Mr. J. N. Calloway, one of the teachers of agriculture at Tuskegee 
Institute, in Alabama, was hired, with three graduates of the Institute, by the German Colonia! 
Economic Society to go to the German colony of Togo, in West Africa, to teach cotton culture 
to the natives there. Mr. Calloway, who had been allowed leave of absence for a month's 
visit home, has just returned to Togo, taking with him several more young men from Tuskegee, 
skilled in cotton culture, who are to be located among the natives as model farmers. This is 
not in any sense an emigration scheme, as all these persons were hired to work at a salary by 
the Colonial Society. To Americans, and especially to all who have followed Mr. Booker 
Washington’s work at Tuskegee, it is gratifying to note that the Institute is now sending 
out skilled negroes as instructors in practical knowledge to the land of their fathers. 
When Tuskegee is endowed, as it should be, its present usefulness will be greatly increased.— 
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UR voyage from Hamburg to Togo 
() on a coasting steamer was pleasant 
and-~ uneventful, except that a 
storm, which shook up the cargo consid- 
erably, caused a fire to break out in a 
number of cases of matches. As a good 
portion of our load below deck was made 
up of gunpowder and gin, we did not feel 
quite comfortable until we were sure that 
the fire was put out. I speak of this here 
not so much as an incident of the voyage 
as because it is an indication of the nature 
of too much of the trade with some parts 
of Africa. 

The first place at which our steamer 
stopped so that we could go ashore was a 
town in Portuguese territory which once 
was a center of the slave trade. The 
town is surrounded by a high brick wall, 
and the gates in this wall are tightly 
closed at night even yet, on account, we 
are told, of the ill feeling which the natives 
still have towards the Portuguese as a 
result of the slave trade. It seems quite 
certain that the ancestors of at least two 
of our party were brought from this part 
of Africa. 

Lomé, the seaport of Togo, is a neat 
German town with broad streets. Togo 
is about as large as the State of North 
Carolina. Itlies upon the north coast of 
the Gulf of Guinea. It was decided to 
locate our plantation near a German 
station called Misahohe, sixty miles in- 
land. The natives, under the pay and 
direction of German officers, have built 
good roads through much of the colony, 
and if we had had a buggy and anything 
to draw it we could have driven easily 
the whole sixty miles. So far, though, 


neither horses nor oxen have been able 
to withstand the effects of the bite of the 
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tzetze fly there, and it is necessary to 
depend upon native labor. A company 
of native carriers was engaged to take 
our goods inland. Among other things, 
we had taken out from America two 
lumber-wagons—one of them made by 
students in the carriage-shop at Tuskegee 
—one hundred and fifty bushels of cotton 
seed, and a quantity of farming tools. 
We proposed to have the natives put the 
goods into the two wagons and then draw 
the wagons, but to this the natives 
objected. They had never seen such 
vehicles before, and were afraid that they 
would get away and run over them. They 
offered to carry the wagons in on their 
heads, but we finally decided to leave 
them until the horses were sent out later. 
Each native carries sixty pounds of 
freight upon his head, and the journey 
of sixty miles is made in two days. The 
regular pay for a man for this work is 
five shillings—$1.25—for the trip, and 
he boards himself. The young men of 
our party walked. I was carried in a 
hammock slung to a pole fastened to two 
boards borne upon the heads of four men. 
Some of those who were at the World's 
Fair at Chicago will remember seeing the 
man who was in charge of the Dahomey 
village on the Midway Plaisance being 
borne about in this same way. 

When we arrived at the place where 
our plantation was to be located, the Ger- 
man official in command of that station 
sent word to the native chiefs that I 
wished to engage men to work, and two 
or three days later they and their head- 
men assembled to confer with me. They 
squatted down in a semicircle, and | 
talked with them through an interpreter. 
As a result we had plenty of laborers, 
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We laid off one hundred acres of ground, 
which, like most of the ground there, was 
covered with a dense growth of stout 
grass, in many places twenty feet high. 
Men cut this grass and then dug up the 
ground with stout spades. Women and 
children shook the dirt out of the grass 
roots and piled the roots up to be burned. 
‘The wages paid ranged from ten to twenty 
cents a day,and the people boarded them- 
selves. The natives seemed to me to be 
willing to work, considering how little 
accustomed they have been to steady 
employment, and how easy it is to exist 
there with little labor. They seemed in- 
terested in the new methods of work 
which we employed, and I think they will 
be glad to learn them. As a general 
thing, they are a happy people, easy to 
get along with. ‘They are fond of sing- 
ing, and if there is a hard piece of work 
to be done, it pays to hire one man to sit 
down by the field and beat a bass drum. 
Then the others will sing an accompani 
ment and work, It seemed to me that I 
saw a resemblance between their music 
and the plantation melodies of the colored 
people in the South. 

At first I leased the land we cultivated, 
but later I bought this and four hundred 
acres more, so that now we have five 
hundred acres. I paid about one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars for the whole of 
this, but that was considered a high price. 
A missionary who had a station very near 
us occupied a piece of over a hundred 
acres of land for which he had paid only 
seven dollars. ‘The land is all owned by 
the natives unless it has been bought 
from them by some one, or, as in a few 
cases, confiscated by the German Gov- 
ernment for some misdemeanor. Of 
course there have been no written records 
until the Germans occupied the colony in 
1884, 

The people who live inland are called 
“ Bushmen,” but this is simply to distin- 
guish them from those who live on the 
coast; it does not mean, as I had thought, 
that they lived by themselves in the forest. 
Instead of that they live in small villages. 
Their homes are mud houses usually about 
six by eight feet square. ‘Their house- 
hold furniture consists of a mat to sleep 
on and a few pots to cook in. The men 
are apt to have more than one wife. It 
is rare that a Bushman has more than 


four wives, but I heard of a trader who 
had nine. The traders’ wives are quite 
commonly employed in the business of 
their husband. ‘They do not live in any 
one place, but are located at various 
points—sometimes as much as a hundred 
miles away—where they act as sub-agents 
and saleswomen. Each Bushman’s wife 
has a house to herself, and her own farm 
to carry on. ‘The women and children 
do most of the work of cultivating the 
fields, although the man of the house—or 
houses rather—sometimes has a patch of 
land also that he takes care of when he 
is at home. His farming is apt to be 
interrupted by trips to the coast to act as 
a Carrier, since for this work he receives 
money or its equivalent in goods. As so 
much more freight comes into the colony 
than goes out, the rate going to the coast 
is much lower. A man thinks himself 
lucky if he can find a load of palm kernels 
or something of that kind to carry 
down, and is glad to carry sixty pounds 
the whole sixty miles out for two shil- 
lings, instead of the five shillings which 
he will get for bringing the same weight 
back. 

The fact that wives are bought makes 
girl children at a premium, and girl babies 
are more welcome than boys. A girl is 
often betrothed or sold by the time she is 
five years old to the father of a boy for 
his son’s wife when she gets old enough. 
In such case as this, though, not more 
than $1.25 is paid for her, as there is 
always the danger of death or accident. 
A good-looking girl of marriageable age 
is worth as much as seven dollars. If 
she is a_ very good-looking girl, or espe- 
cially desirable for any reason, the father 
is apt not to be willing to sell hertoa 
Bushman, but to look about for a clerk or 
trader who will be able to pay as high as 
fifteen or twenty dollars, or perhaps even 
more, for a desirable wife. The women 
do not always get on well together. Not 
so very long ago a young woman, the 
wife of a trader, came to our house to 
sell silk handkerchiefs. She was _ so 
unusually good-looking and _ intelligent 
that her husband had paid sixty dollars for 
her. She took quite a fancy to one of 
the young men who went over with me, 
and tried to induce him to buy her. She 
said that the reason she did this was that 
her husband had several other wives and 
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she did not like to be one of so many ; 
she wanted to be a man’s only wife. 

There are German Protestant and Catho- 
lic missionaries in the colony, and a con- 
siderable number of native missionaries 
trained by these people, and some of them 
by English missionaries who were there 
formerly, I think. The man of whom I 
have spoken, whose place is near ours, 
was one of the last-named class. These 
teachers have not only trained the natives 
in religion and in books, but also in the 
trades. For instance, if I want a suit of 
clothes, I send my “ boy ” to a town called 
Kpalime, one hour’s journey from our 
place. By noon the tailor is at my house 
to take my measure, and in a few days he 
delivers the clothes. Kpalime is a town 
of about one thousandinhabitants. There 
are only two white men in the place, both 
German traders. The tailor and the 
other tradesmen either learned their trades 
of the missionaries or else from some one 
who did learn of them. 

Europeans and Americans wear the 
thinnest possible underclothing, and then 
a suit of thin white cloth or of khaki 
cloth. The native men wear a loin-cloth 
and another cloth which they wrap about 
them, something like a Roman _ toga, 
When on the road, they take this cloth off, 
and, rolling it up into a sort of turban, put 
it on their heads as a cushion on which 
to rest the burdens which they are carrying. 
By the time the children are four years 
old they begin to practice carrying bur- 
dens on their heads. Largely as a result 
of this exercise, I think, they are a 
superbly straight and muscular people. 
The women wear a cloth draped about 
the hips, and sometimes another cloth 
wrapped just beneath the arms. All go 
barefooted, unless it is for a sandal. I 
did not see a pair of stockings worn by a 
native all the time I was in the colony. 
This bareness of dress does not mean 
poverty so much as adaptation to the cli- 
mate. I have seen many women with 
only two cotton cloths on, weighted down 
with heavy chains and bracelets of gold; 
while frequently, especially on the coast, 
a barefooted woman will have a piece of 
beautiful silk wrapped around her body 
and an elegant India shawl thrown about 
her waist. When a woman is sold in 


marriage, the money paid does not go to 
the father alone, but is divided up among 
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all the kin, and if, as is often the case, 
the purchase price includes a portion of 
gin, the entire family joins in the celebra- 
tion that follows. 

A part of the natives are Mohammed- 
ans. ‘These are mostly those who have 
migrated to this colony from the Niger 
River country in the north. The Bush. 
men are pagans. ‘They have two deities— 
one a supreme being who is good, and 
who, because he is good, they dare to 
neglect. The other is half good and half 
bad. ‘This god seems to take the place 
of the popular conception of a devil, 
They try to propitiate him at times, espe- 
cially if they are in trouble or have met 
with any misfortune. Each community 
has a sort of priest to this god. An im- 
age of this god is made of mud, in a little 
thatched hut of branches, and offerings 
are placed before it. In general, though, 
the people show how little real respect 
they have for this god by trying to cheat 
him with things which they would not eat 
themselves. When a person dies, he or 
she is buried and the dirt tramped down 
until the grave is obliterated. Then, if 
the dead person has been some one of 
prominence, or rich enough so that the 
estate affords it, powder is fired off, cases 
of gin are bought and opened, and there 
is a general feasting and celebration. 
Inheritance of property is from a man to 
his nephew—his sister’s son—and not to 
his own son. 

At the place where our plantation was 
located, there was only our own house, 
the establishment of the “ Station Master” 
—which is as near as I can translate the 
title of the German official—barracks for 
his soldiers, and two small native vil- 
lages. The territory over which this 
officer had jurisdiction was about twenty- 
five miles square. He had one hundred 
soldiers. All the soldiers are natives 
under German officers. The _ soldiers 
The natives are allowed 
to have only old flintlock muskets for 
firearms. Our house was of mud, built 
by setting poles up in the ground, weav- 
ing palm-branches back and forth be- 
tween the poles, and then plastering all 
thickly with mud, The roof was of 
grass, as this is cooler and cheaper than 
iron or wood. Although the rains in the 
summer there are severe, the roof never 
wets through, nor does it need replacing 
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oftener than once in two years. The 
clay of which the walls are made is got 
by breaking down an ant-hill, in which 
the country aboufids. The insects have 
worked the clay over until it is fine and 
firmly packed together. The natives 
pulverize the clay and moisten it, and 
then build walls out of it which are 
almost as hard as rock. We had a five- 
room house. We slept on low beds made 
by stretching canvas over posts driven 
into "the ground. We had a cook to 
whom we paid five dollars a month and a 
washman who was paid two and a half 
dollars a month. The latter did not give 
all his time to our work, though. 


The natives live- chiefly upon yams, 


much like a huge white potato. These are 
boiled and the substance beaten to a 
paste like bread dough. Europeans and 
Americans can have pretty much any- 
thing in the way of food which they wish 
to pay for. At the town I have spoken 
of we could buy flour from Minnesota, 
ham from Chicago, butter from Den- 
mark, and canned fruits from California, 


Of course the prices were high. Ham 
was forty cents a pound. The native 
tropical fruits are plentiful and good, 


The tzetze-fly does not affect sheep, so 
there was plenty of good mutton raised 
in the colony. We had twenty-two oxen 
and twenty-two horses sent out for the 
use of the plantation, and all died from 
the effects of the bite of the fly. Men do 
not seem to suffer. I wanted to get 
some specimens of the fly, and offered a 
copper each. A copper is a cent and a 
quarter of American money. Before I 
knew it I had sixty specimens, and so 
many more natives were reported as get- 
ting ready to engage in this for them 
phenomenally remunerative. occupation 
that I hastened to withdraw my offer, 
Several of the men were bitten by the 
flies while bringing them to me, but none 
suffered any hurt. The German Govern- 
ment has skillful scientific men in the 
colony studying the fly and the effects of 
its bite, to try and discover if inoculation 
or some remedy cannot be employed to 
prevent its ravages. 

It is possible that the tzetze may convey 
the malaria which is so prevalent in the 
colony, but of this there is no proof, since 
mosquitoes are also very common. As 


all our animals died, we were obliged to 
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depend on native labor for everything. 
The cotton was furrowed out with plows 
drawn by natives, four men to a plow. 
The cotton-gin, which one of our men 
rigged up, had only one sweep to it, hav- 
ing been built for horse power. He had 
to add three more sweeps. Then we put 
Six men on to each sweep, and they fur- 
nished all the power necessary. 

Misahohe is about six degrees north 
of the equator. The temperature never 
rises above 95° and never falls below 
70°. The winter months there are much 
like an Indian summer in the Southern 
United States, and June, July, August, and 
September not unlike a rainy summer in 
the same part of America. We were 
about a thousand miles south of the Great 
Desert, but in the dry winter season the 
dust from the Desert is blown as far south 
as where we were. On a perfectly clear 
day the wind would begin blowing from 
the north ; in a little while the air would 
seem filled with a haze, and soon would 
become fairly murky. A sheet of paper 
left in the open air would show a very 
palpable deposit of fine yellow dust. 
Malaria is prevalent in the colony, both 
natives and foreigners suffering frequently 
from malarial fever, although the taking 
of quinine by the latter seems to ward off 
any serious results. ‘The natives steep 
and take what they call “ bush medicine.” 
Il have wondered if an investigation of 
these native remedies might not lead to 
the discovery of valuable medicines. ‘The 
natives in the part of the colony where 
our plantation is are not nearly so pro- 
ficient in agriculture as those who live 
several days’ march further inland. ‘The 
explanation given for this is that the ter- 
ritory near the coast was so much more 
frequently and so persistently raided by 
the slave-traders that the general devel- 
opment of the natives was arrested. 

It seems to me doubtful if white men 
will ever be able to succeed in thisclimate 
as planters. Besides the malarial fever 
there is what is known locally as the 
“black water’ fever. This rarely attacks 
the black man, and when it does he usu- 
ally recovers, but the white residents in 
the colony seem to be very susceptible to 
the disease, and fully fifty per cent. of 
the cases are fatal. ‘The German officials 
remain in the colony only two years, and 
then are transferred or else go home for 
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six months to recuperate. The German 
officials with whom I came in contact 
were extremely intelligent men, univer- 
sally courteous and helpful. They all 
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“ OU’RE a jolly, vivid man, and 
. I’m glad to have known you; 
you're as vivid as lightning.” 
This, so Mr. Leslie Stephen tells us, was 
Tennyson’s estimate of John Richard 
Green. After reading Green’s letters 
one can understand how true that charac- 
terization was. An intellect marvelously 
alert and many-sided; a nature very sen- 
sitive to beauty; a will constantly tri- 
umphing over circumstance; an imagina- 
tion keen, poetical, and yet entirely under 
the control of that will; an insatiable 
interest in all things human; an inex- 
haustible vein of humor and an apprecia- 
tive sense of humor (the two do not 
always go together); a profound religious 
nature combined with a hatred of dogma 
and fanaticism; and a disposition for 
lasting friendships—all these traits stand 
out strongly in these letters; but, after all, 
it is not any one of these traits nor all of 
them together that characterized.the man. 
One can only say with Tennyson, “ Vivid 
as lightning.” 

Born at Oxford, Green spent his child- 
hood among surroundings which devel- 
oped his imagination and his love of the 
past. “Bells had their poetry for me 
from the first,” he wrote later in life, 
“and the Oxford peals would always fill 
me with a strange sense of delight. And 
music in any shape was the pleasure of 
pleasures.” 

May morning, too, was a burst of poetry 
every year of my boyhood. Before the Refor- 
mation it had been customary to sing a mass 
at the moment of sunrise on the Ist of May, 
and some time in Elizabeth’s reign this mass 
was exchanged for a hymn to the Trinity. 
At first we used to spring out of bed and 
gather in the gray of dawn on the top of the 
college tower, where choristers and singing- 
men were already grouped in their surplices. 
Beneath us, all wrapt in the dim mists of a 
spring morning, lay the city, the silent reaches 


of Cherwell, the great commons of Cowle 
marsh and Bullingdon, now covered with 


1 Letters of John Richard Green. Edited by Leslie 
Stephen. The Macmillan Company, New York. §4. 
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spoke English, and were well posted with 
regard to affairs pertaining to America, 
American news reached us through the 
medium of the German papers. 


Richard Green’ 


houses, but then a desolate waste. There 
was a long hush of waiting just before five, 
and then the first bright point of sunlight 
gleamed out over the horizon; below, at the 
base of the tower, a mist of discordant noises 
from the tin horns of the town boys greeted 
its appearance, and above, in the stillness, 
rose the soft, pathetic air of the hymn, “ Te 
Deum Patrem Colimus.” As it closed, the 
sun was tully up, surplices were thrown off, 
and with a burst of gay laughter the choristers 
rushed down the little tower-stair and flung 
themselves on the bell-ropes, “ jangling ” the 
bells in rough medizval fashion till the tower 
shook from side to side. And then, as they 
were tired, came the ringers; and the “ jan- 
gle” died into one of those “ peals,” change 
after change, which used to cast such a spell 
over my boyhood. 


After years spent in school and under 
a private tutor, and then after his under. 
graduate days at Jesus College, which 
were not happy because he felt himself 
intellectually isolated from most of his. 
fellows, Green became a curate in a 
“squalid parish ” under the Rev. Henry 
Ward, father of Mr. Humphry Ward. 
His clerical career proved to be of the 
highest use to him asa historian. Dur- 
ing these and later years in various par- 
ishes he came to know intimately the 
lives of the people of East London— 
costermongers and dock laborers—and 
learned the “ poetry in the thud of the 
steam-engine and the white trail of steam 
from the tall sugar-refinery, in the blur- 
eyes of the Spitalfields weaver, or the 
hungering faces of the group of laborers 
clustered from morning till night round 
the gates of the docks and watching for 
the wind that brings the ships up the 
river.” Most of the letters written dur- 
ing this time were addressed to Mr. (later 
Professor) Boyd Dawkins, the geologist. 
While “elbow-deep services—sick- 
visiting, mothers’ meetings, poor relief, 
and the 100,000 etceteras” of his curacy, 
he had mind, and somehow got time, to 
write of scientific matters, in which he 
was greatly interested, study history and 
plan historical projects, fight out in his 
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own mind and sometimes openly the 
ecclesiastical and theological battles that 
were raging all about him, and in it all 
maintain a cheerful sanity that was the 
best testimony to his very deep religious 
faith. There is hardly a letter that does 
not suggest quotation. Every one is, as 
his own phrase is, a “ very-letter.” His 
tendency in both religion and _ politics 
was strongly toward the liberals; but his 
nature revolted at the strife of parties. 
Even in Oxford, as he wrote to Stanley, 
he “saw only religious parties unjust to 
one another,” while he “stood apart, 
unjust to them all.” But his sense of 
humor saved him from priggishness. ‘To 
Mr. Dawkins, or “ Dax,” as he always 
calls him, he writes: 

I spent a day with D. a little time since, 
who advances in a most odd fashion. When 
I saw him before, he had given up the first 
chapter of Genesis, but believed implicitly in 
all the rest. Now Genesis is wholly absorbed, 
but its disappearance has in no wise affected 
his faith in the four remaining books of the 
Pentateuch. So gradual a rate of digestion 
will keep the Apocalfpse for his heirs. 

In spite of his amused impatience with 
unthinking conservatives, he had for them 
a tolerance which is not always character- 
istic of those who call themselves liberal. 
Of one he writes: 

God speed him! There may be higher and 
nobler creeds than his, but there never was a 
truer, more earnest-minded laborer among the 
cvvepyot Oeov. Perhaps this narrow type 
of Evangelicalism has its use, sweeps the 
narrower, more limited minds into Christ’s 
net, gathers up “ the crumbs that remain, that 
nothing be lost.” God is a great Economist. 

The two traits which, together with his 
mental balance, perhaps more than all 
others fitted him to become the historian 
of the English people—his human interest 
and his imagination—are conspicuous in 
these early letters. Here is a glimpse of 
him in his imaginative mood: 

Dear Dax: 

Behold my Patmos, a cockney Patmos—but 
then am I not a cockney St. John? This 
little hamlet lies away from vulgar Margate, 
whither I journeyed to-day to find a congrega- 
tion of the veriest snobs eye ever beheld. 
Che cabbies were aristocratic beside their 
passengers. But nothing can vulgarize the 
sea. Isat for two hours this morning alone 
in a bay beneath the chalk cliffs, with a volume 
of De Quincey in my hand, and before me 
the “ great and wide sea” dotted here and there 
with the dusky red sails of a fishing boat, and 
edged on the horizon with the faint trail of 
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the distant packet. Nothing can vulgarize 
the sea—not even my writing about it. 

And here is a passage that shows how 
concrete and individual his human interest 
was: 

Thinking it over quietly, 1 see many reasons 
why I do not “speak” now. One, the most 
important of all, 1 pass by. Next to it comes 
that want of popular fiber which leaves me 
little eepathy with men in the mass. I love 
Jack, Tom, and Harry, can feel with and speak 
tothem. I cannot love or feel with men as 
men. A crowded church full of upturned 
faces is a mere solitude tome. A little group 
of people I know rouses all my energy and 
fire. What I did in Hoxton | did because | 
knew my people—why | failed here is because 
I did not know them. If I succeed again in 
the East, it will be because dock laborers and 
costermongers are not mere “faces in pews” 
to me. 

Very early his ambition was to become 
“the historian of the Church of Eng- 
jand.” He soon, however, became dis- 
satisfied with the idea of confining him- 
self either to “any particular branch of 
the Christian communion in England,” 
or to “the purely external and formal 
point of view” of the ecclesiastical his- 
torian. ‘The outcome was a resolve to 
discover and record the growth of Chris- 
tian civilization in his own country, and 
the result of this resolve was the “ Short 
History of the English People.” 

His later letters, mainly addressed to 
E. A. Freeman, deal in great part with 
the progress of this and other historical 
works. Though somewhat less personal, 
they are still deeply interesting. They 
form a record of heroic struggle against 
scholasticism in others—even in his 
friendly critics—and against ill health in 
himself. The many protests which he 
received from others against his purpose 
to reproduce the life of the past by his 
imagination did not move him from that 
purpose. Freeman, for instance, had 
criticised this sentence about Chateau 
Gaillard: “‘ From its dark dungeon we see 
not merely the pleasant vale of Seine, but 
the sedgy flats of our own Runnymede.” 
Green wrote in reply: 

On the whole, I go with Your criticism. As 
to the sight of Runnymede from Chateau Gail- 
lard, indeed I can only say I did see it, and if 
you didn’t it was because you went fast to 
sleep in that pleasant sunshine while I sate 
beside you “ mooning” about the Angevins. 
I mean this, that as I “ mooned” at Chateau 
Gaillard I saw for the first time (so far as I 
was concerned) what seemed to me the true 
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bearing of the Angevin reigns on the fortunes 
of England and the birth of the Charter. It 
wasn’t a metaphor to me then, and it isn’t 
now; and oe on earth did you go to sleep 
when you might have had such a sight? 


His human interest, too, like his imagina- 
tion, was never choked by his painstaking 
research and indefatigable accuracy—of 
which these letters bring ample evidence. 
He was in France during the Franco- 
Prussian war, and he thus described what 
he saw: 


Troop-trains passed us, honest German 
faces looking cheerily out of windows; sick 
and wounded limped about the platform at 
K6éln ; one poor boy, a mere boy, all pale and 
worn, with a shot through his shoulder, ss 
ping his onion soup in a corner, and people 
stopping to say a cheerful word to him and 
pass on. Johanniter knights, too, very fierce 
creatures with very long swords, guarding 
piles of red-cross luggage, and red-cross trains 
passing us on the road as we swept down the 
valley of Main and away to Miinchen. Pleas- 
ant for you folk who “ rejoice in war,” as the 
Psalmist says, but I am a poor weak-nerved 
creature who have seen too much human suf- 
fering in my time to think the world needs 
more of it than God gives it, and all the tele- 
grams and bunting and guns in the world won’t 
make me forget that white boy’s face at Kéln. 


We can understand from that his impa- 
tience with the academic mind of his friend 
Freeman, to whom he wrote : 


There was no indifference when you stood 
before the figure of Frederick or the tomb of 
Henry. It was only when you stood before 
some memorial of the meer that you took 
refuge in your sketching-book. And yet to 
my mind a crowd of Florentines shouting 
themselves hoarse on their piazza are a greater 
and a nobler thing than all the Emperors that 
ever breathed. 


Yet the very human interest which in him 
protested against making history mere 
annals of kings and parliaments, of battles 
and treaties, made him, when it came to 
writing for boys, a pleader for the ‘‘ drum 
and trumpet ;” as in this paragraph from 
a letter to Freeman : 


What I think we should aim at in these 
smaller books is to produce in a boy’s mind 
one definite impression; and he can only get 
this by having some one central event brought 
strongly out, much more strongly than we older 
and more “ feelosofical” folk need it, and all 
other matters grouped round it. Besides, 
though it’s I that Say it who shouldn’t, boys 
like fighting, and it’s through war and the 
picturesqueness of war that we can best get 


them to follow out and understand the histori- 
cal and larger aspects of things. The only 
difference, in fact, between this plan and yours 
is the bringing out on a larger and more promi- 
nent scale of the central fAght for England. 
and this, I fancy, will suit you as well as it 
suits the boys. 

In spite of his “ liberalism,” he hated 
the somber and pharisaical sides of the 
Puritan character—the sort of person like 
the wife of an American “ meenistir”’ he 
describes, “ who seems to do her religion 
and her shopping on the same hard-bar- 
gain principle ”—and had little respect 
for Philistines, “ your ‘ right-and-wrong,’ 
your ‘ truth-and-falsehood ’ people,” as he 
called them. He had a very clear way 
of analyzing a character or a situation, 
seizing on the essentials, and stating 
tersely the fro and con ; and his judgment 
concerning himself, when it was necessary 
for him to render it, was as sound and 
clear as his judgment of others. 

It would be easy to quote indefinitely 
from his letters to illustrate his high- 
minded conception of his work and his 
religion; his freedofn from affectation; 
his love of fun that often took the form 
sometimes thought to be distinctively 
American ; his love for little children ; his 
brilliant facility in letter-writing that 
corresponded to his brilliant facility in 
conversation. 

It is a stimulating experience that the 
reader of these pages has in following a 
man who steered a straight course 
through very troubled seas and yet kept 
his colors flying as if it were all in calm 
waters. It is a surprise to find one’s self 
‘two-thirds of the way through the book 
before coming to Green’s thirty-eighth 
year. Green lived scarcely more than 
forty-five years; but each of those years 
was compact and, like himself, vivid. 

The biographical value of this book is 
very high. Mr. Leslie Stephen, both in 
editing the letters and writing the bio- 
graphical interludes (if they may so be 
called), has shown the best of judgment. 
His work is the more admirable because 
it is not conspicuous. There is a happy 
lack of eulogy; for that very reason it is 
hard to imagine any reader of this volume 
laying it down without an enthusiasm for 
the man it pictures, 


The Cosmos and the Logos' 


‘T \HESE lectures by Dr. Minton, 
Moderator of the Presbyterian 
General Assembly, and Chairman 

of its Committee on the Revision of the 

Westminster Confession, will be regarded 

with special interest, and will reward 

careful study. ‘The theme indicated by 
their concise title is, the Universe as the 
scene and the subject of redemption from 
sin by Christ. ‘lhe treatment of the theme 
is a remarkably keen and vigorous pres- 
entation of the Calvinistic theology of 
the Westminster Confession, which it is 
understood no revision is likely to modify. 

Its philosophical basis is, of course, ideal- 

istic, as theism must be, but also, of 

course, not monistic. Dr. Minton cannot 

“see any difference or preference between 

monistic idealism and monistic material- 

ism.” Repudiating dualism in any sense 
as incongruous with God’s sovereignty, he 
accepts the dualism of spirit and matter 
asirreducible. ‘ Monism is a pure fiction 
of the philosophic imagination, just as the 
atom is a pure product of the scientific 
imagination.” In squaring accounts with 
the scientists, their boasted certitudes are 
pronounced “as precarious as the most 
dogmatic deliverances of Christian theol- 
ogy have been.” But of this precarious- 
ness there is no note in Dr. Minton’s 
strong assertions of the far-reaching effects 
of Adam’s sin. Thereby “the whole 
cosmos ... is blighted.” “The world 
we see is not God’s world, as God made 
it.” Weeds, rattlesnakes, earthquakes, 
birth-pains, and other such evils “ belong 
to a world which the blight of sin has 
cursed.” This sounds dogmatic, but 
there is Genesis for it, and also St. 

Paul’s account of the bondage of corrup- 

tion as resting on “the whole creation.” 

Dr. Minton does not observe that the 

phrase thus translated in Romans viii., 22, 

is identical with the phrase in Mark xvi., 

15, which refers merely to all mankind. 

Nevertheless, he holds that there is no 

conflict between science and _ theology. 


' The Cosmos and the Logos: Being the Lectures for 
1901-2 on the L.. P. Stone Foundation in the Princeton 

heol: wtcal Seminary ; also Delivered in the Theologi- 
cal Seminary at Auburn, New York. By the Rev. 
Henry Collin Minton, D.D. The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia. 5x73, in. 319 pages. $1.25, net. 


The flat contradiction which anthropology 
and ethnology give to the doctrine of the 
fall of all mankind in the sin of the reputed 
progenitor of the races that are comprised 
in the history of civilization is not in his 
field of view. 

To the foregoing statements concerning 
the cosmos it is not easy to adjust others 
that are more easily accepted. “The 
world is God’s word to man.” The cos- 
mos begins the divine revelation which 
the Incarnate Logos completes. God is 
“the substratum and immanent life of it 
all.” He “speaks in the laws and forces 
of nature.” Not with such premises can 
more be consistently asserted than that 
man’s apprehension of the cosmos, cer- 
tainly not the cosmos itself, has been 
blighted. Nor is it possible to reconcile 
with such premises the dictum that “ na- 
ture cannot save,” in which Dr. Minton 
reafirms the statement of the Confession 
(X., §4), the unsalvable condition of all 
men ignorant of the Christian revelation, 
Yet he admits that in form, at least, the 
great philosophies of Greece were “ad- 
mirably suited for the high and perma- 
nent uses of Christianity.”” More than 
this must be admitted as to the substance 
of Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoics. 

That there are cross-currents in Dr. 
Minton’s thought is plain. The most 
conservative thinker who lives among 
thinking men cannot escape being caught 
now by one and now by another of con- 
flicting tendencies, one of which must 
ultimately prevail. One must agree with 
Dr. Minton that an adequate conception 
of sin is the sive gua non of an adequate 
religion. But the exaggerated conception 
of sin given in these lectures, a sketch of 
human conditions drawn from the first 
chapter of Romans unbalanced by the 
discourses to heathen found in the Acts, 
injures by its recoil the cause it aims to 
promote. MHalf-truths are the bane of 
sound thinking. Calvinism has used for 
more than it is worth the fact that it is 
natural to do wrong. ‘The fact that needs 
to be coupled with this is that it is also 
natural to do right. One must grant 


with Dr. Minton that “the first move to 
be made in righting up a wrong world is 
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to give to man a clean heart and a right cosmos is sin-blighted cannot admit with 
spirit,’ and to follow Christ. But one him that following nature and following 
who cannot agree with him that the Christ are incompatible. 


Anticipations’ 


R. WELLS’S book is brilliant and 
M interesting, but lacking in charm 
and in moral elevation. The 
author’s social forecast claims to be de- 
scriptive of society as it is to be, rather 
than of society as it ought to be, and it is 
not, therefore, to be judged as an embodi- 
ment of his ideals ; but none the less the 
nature of his ideals is almost constantly 
in evidence, and is responsible for the 
hard, forbidding, and sometimes repulsive 
character of the society he anticipates. 
The only light with which his future is to 
be illumined is that of mechanical science. 
Mechanical science is the fountain light of 
all his day, the master-light of all his seeing 
—not only as regards the future, but largely 
as regards the past. The triumphs of 
democracy duriny the past two centuries 
he attributes to the advances in mechanics 
which have given a new industrial order— 
utterly ignoring the fact that the demo- 
cratic advance was led by the American 
colonies, in which the new industrial 
order had no foothold save in a few 
cities, and these cities the strongholds of 
the opponents of the democratic move- 
ment. 

The author lacks insight into the deeper 
springs of human activity toward higher 
ends, and therefore he is utterly unfitted 
for the rdle of prophet. It is as a critic 
alone that he shines, though in this field 
he does shine most brightly. His first 
chapters, upon the changes in locomotion 
already in sight, and the diffusion of cities 
likely to accompany these changes, are 
decidedly clever. We are entering, he 
sees, upon a period of electric traction, 
not only in trolley-cars, but in vehicles 
adapted to all paved streets. In this way 
we are making unnecessary the congestion 
of population within walking or driving 
distance of industrial centers, and are 


1 Anticipations of the Reaction of Mechanical and 
Scientific upon Human and Thought. 
By H. G. Wells. Harper Brothers, New York. 


making possible rural homes for indus- 
trial workers. The beginnings of this 
change have already impressed them- 
selves upon so many observers that few 
will dispute the probability of the av- 
thor’s forecast upon this matter. Critics 
may content themselves with pointing out 
the financial difficulty of some of the 
author’s otherwise feasible mechanical 
changes. ‘Take, for example, his sprightly 
assertion that the narrowness of railroad 
cars is in slavish imitation of the carts 
and coaches of our ancestors, and that 
“ before every engine, as it were, trots the 
ghost of a superseded horse.” Here the 
author seems to be unaware that in 
America a strong effort has been made 
to alter the standard gauge, and to 
change it in the direction of a yet nar 
rower track, in order to lessen the cost of 
the roadbed. But these details merely 
indicate that it is the work of a novelist 
and not of a mechanical engineer with 
which we are dealing. The more serious 
defects of the book occur where the 
author seeks to outline the social reactions 
which the anticipated mechanical changes 
will bring with them. In these chapters 
he discusses the future attitude of men 
and women toward marriage and the 
procreation of children in a manner dis- 
tinctly repellent to healthful minds. His 
chapter on the beliefs of the future is 
simply a chapter on his own beliefs 
and disbeliefs—the latter predominating. 
The volume has created a great stir in 
radical centers of England, but it is nota 
book which can take any hold on the 
affections of people, or exert any pro 
found influence. Its radicalism, even, |S 
the radicalism of flippant disbelief in what 
is, and not the radicalism of a serious 
faith in what should be. The former type 
of radicalism never effected social changes, 
for in the field of social reform, as in that 
of religion, it is only positive faith that 
removes mountains. 
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Books of the Week 


This report of current literature is supplemented by fuller reviews of such books as in 


the judgment of the editors are of special importance to our readers. 
hooks will be sent by the publishers of The 


of the published price. 


Alabama Sketches. By Samuel Minturn Peck. 

A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 444x7in. 299 pages. 
The humor here is most engaging easy, 
genial, broadly human. “ The Trouble at St. 
James's,” the opening story—which appeared 
originally in The Outlook—is told by Dan 
Groby, the negro sexton; and, making all 
allowance for Dan’s point of view and dialect, 
the essential truth of the situation cannot fail to 
touch an appreciative chord in any one who 
knows aught of the subtleties of church organ- 
ization. Next in point of popular humorous 
appreciation will doubtless rank “ The Polliti- 
cal Split in Oakville” and “ What Became of 
Mary Ellen”—the latter being the name of an 
anaconda which escaped from the circus then 
visiting the town, and stopped the progress of 
animportant wedding. The humor of these 
and other sketches is as individual as it is 
irresistible. Some of the sketches are touch- 
ingly pathetic, and all reveal an original mind 
and a practiced hand. 


American Business and Accounting Encyclo- 
pedia (The): A Standard Reference Book for 
Accountants and Business Men. [!!lustrated with 
Hundreds of Special Forms and Tables. Compiled by 
E. H. Beach and W. W. Thorne. The Book-Keeper 
Publishing Company, Limited, Detroit, Mich. 8xIl 
in. 1,090 pages. $10. 
This is a valuable work of reference for officers 
of corporations, for credit men, managers, 
accountants, and office men in general. It 
has over one thousand pages, contains account- 
ing systems and ruled forms for different 
businesses, treats of the duties of auditors, 
answers questions of law which come to the 
mind of every business man, and contains all 


the information which a bookkeeper would be 


likely to want. This matter is carefully in- 
dexed, and _ subject can be readily referred 
- The book is strongly and handsomely 
ound. 


American Farmer (The). By A. M. Simons. 
chertes H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 4x7 in. 208 pages. 


Assassins (The). By N. M. Meakin. Hen 
Holt & Co., New York. 5x7%4in. 426 pages. $1.50. 
A romance of the Crusades in which the Old 
Man of the Mountain or Lord of the Assas- 
sins, of whom Mr. Hewlett gave us a hasty 
impression in “ Richard Yea-and-Nay,” plays 
a leading part. One of his band is detailed 
lo assassinate the Sultan Saladin (dear to the 
readers of Scott’s “ Talisman”). To make 
him pliable he is drugged and taken to an 
earthly paradise which he believes to be the 
eavenly one, and when he is removed, after 
falling deeply in love with one of the houris, 
he looks forward to his return after a glorious 
death in doing his duty. But when it comes 
to actual assassination of a noble leader of 
men, his heart fails him. The complications 
are ingeniously worked out, and the battle and 


Any of these 
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siege scenes are vividly presented. Of course 
the whole story is romance pure and simple, 
with only a slight historic background, but of 
its kind the tale is a rather unusually good 
specimen, even although realists or analysts 
would scoff at its being considered literature. 


Behind the Grill: Some Experiences of a 
Country Bank Cashier. me Duncan Francis Young. 
The Abbey Press, New York. 4'4X7'4 in. 105 


payes. 50c. 
Bobtail Dixie. By Abbie N. Smith. Third 


Edition, Illustrated. The Abbey Press, New York. 
5xSin. [S3pages. $l. 

Burdens of Local Taxation and Who Bears 
Them (The). "a Lawson Purdy. The Public Pol- 
lishing o., 132 Market Street, Chicago. 

mM, 


48 pages. 
A thoughtful little book on an important sub- 
ject. The author reaches the conclusion that 
nearly every tax is shifted off upon “con- 
sumers” except the taxes on land values and 
public service corporations. He does not 
consider taxes on inheritances or taxes on 
incomes, which by universal agreement “rest 
where they are put,” and in his consideration 
of other taxes, like those on buildings, he 
assumes that they force investments into some 
other field, and thus diminish the supply of 
the kind of poverty taxed. This assumption 
contains rather more of untruth than of truth 
in America to-day, for the field of untaxed and 
yet both safe and remunerative investment is 
extremely narrow. If all taxes were removed 
from Ralidings the chief benefit would prob- 
ably accrue to the owners rather than to the 
tenants. Mr. Purdy is doubtless right in say- 
ing thata tax is shifted upon the consumer 
[or user] when it restricts the supply of the 
article taxed so that its price can be raised an 
equal amount; but he should not conclude 
that every tax on “things capable of repro- 
duction” diminishes the supply in any such 
degree. If we must have a short rule by 
which to separate the taxes that are shifted 
from (those that stay where they are put, its 
central point should be in the distinction 
between things Fo in the market and 
those yet to be brought within the market. 
A general tax upon goods already in the mar- 
ket—lands, houses, railroads, etc.—falls chiefly 
upon the owners, because it does not materially 
diminish supply or raise prices; a particular 
tax on goods not yet in the market—cigars, 
spirits, taxed imports, etc.—falls chiefly upon 
e consumer, for it does diminish the supply 
or raise the price. 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary of 
the English Language. Edited by Kev. Thomas 
— The J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 


This is a very compact and yet remarkably 

complete English Dictionary. Besides its 

eleven hundred odd pages devoted to vocabu- 
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lary words, it contains numerous useful a 
8 ny one of them unique in a book of this 

ind, so far as we know—a list of forms to be 
used in addressing dignitaries in England. 
The vocabulary is iets brourht down to date, 
and the definitions are clear and terse. Our 
chief criticism is that the very small, light 
type in which the book is printed ought to 
have had a sharper, blacker impression to 
avoid eyestrain. 


Cyclopedia of American Horticulture : Com- 
prising Suggestions for Cultivation of Horticul- 
tural Plants, Descriptions of the Species of Fruits, 
Vegetables, Flowers and Ornamental Plants sold 
in the United States and Canada, Together with 
ag and Biographical Sketches. B 
L. H. Bailey, Professor of Horticulture in Cornell 
University, assisted by Wilhelm Miller, Ph.D., and 
Many Expert Cultivators and Botanists. Illustrated. 
In 4 vols. R—Z. The Macmillan Co., New York. 
744 1044in. 2,016 pages. Per vol., $5. 

This volume abundantly continues the excel- 


lences of its predecessors in the series. 


Dog of Flanders (A) and The Niirnberg Stove. 

y Louise de la Ramé (Ouida). (The Riverside 

Literature Series.) Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
ton. in. ILI7 pages. I5c. 

Down Historic Waterways: Six Hundred 
Miles of Canoeing upon Illinois and Wisconsin 
Rivers. By Reuben Gold Thwaites. (Second 
Edition.) A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 5x7'% 
in. 300 pages. 

This is a new edition, well illustrated, of a 

book which may be regarded as a distinct 

contribution both to history and to the descrip- 
tion of a particularly interesting region of the 

Middle West. 


Fighting Bishop (The). By Herbert M. Hop- 
kins. The Bowen-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 575% 
in. 380 pages. 

Tells the story of an Anglo-Irishman who 

comes to America in the early eighties, settles 

in the great West, gains note as a clergyman, 
marries a German-American of as sturdy tem- 
per as his own, and raises an interesting family 
whom he holds in old-time subjection. The 
story deals with his career as a “fighting 

Bishop” who controls politics as well as 

religion. ‘The book is forcibly written. 


Five Stuart Princesses. Edited by Robert S. 
Rait. Illustrated. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
534x9in. M8 pages. $3.50, net. 

The publishers have issued this volume in 

particularly admirable print, paper, and illus- 

tration, and its text justifies such treatment. 

The text is always readable ; it is often strik- 

ingly picturesque; in the biographical studies 

of Margaret of Scotland, Elizabeth of Bo- 
hemia, Mary of Orange, Henrietta of Orleans, 
and Sophia of Hanover, it sets forth as do 
few books the personal aspect of history. 

The names of the writers of the five papers 

are not given; only the name of the general 

editor. He has apparently made no effort to 
secure uniform treatment in these articles. 

The first describes in apt phrase the pathetic 

story of the daughter of James I. of Scotland, 

the poet-king and greatest of his line. His 
daughter inherited somewhat of his poetic 


ift, and it was seemingly her one solace dur- 
ing her short and unhappy lifein France. She 
was the wife of the Dauphin, later Louis XI., 
and she was really that heartless monarch’s 
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first victim. Beside the other princesses de. 
scribed in this book her slight figure seems all 
the slighter. Aside from the fact that they 
were all Stuarts, the only tie really uniting her 
with them was a participation in the traditional 
Stuart ill luck. While some faint interest 
in the relationship between fifteenth-century 
France and England may be evoked by the 
recital of Margaret’s brief life, in each of the 
other wider and more important lives lie vita: 
points of contact with seventeenth-century 
struggles; the book might have had a more 
vividly dramatic unity had the Princess Mar. 
garet article been omitted. The four seven. 
teenth-century princesses had a common 
ancestor in : l.of England. Elizabeth 
was his only daughter; she had one little 
season Of sovereignty in Bohemia, and then 
four decades of exile and poverty in Holland. 
The other three princesses were James I.’s 
granddaughters, and the lives of all four form 
a tolerably complete history of England's for- 
eign affairs during the seventeenth century. 
Elizabeth showed how impossible was James's 
olicy ; Mary illustrated Charles I.’s despair- 
ing efforts; with the Restoration Henrietta 
became a prominent factor in solving a Euro- 
pean crisis ; and Sophia proved the desirability 
of a Protestant succession. 


Flower and Thorn. By Beatrice Whitby. 
Deg. Mead & Co., New York. 5x7%in. 313 pages. 


This story deals with society life in London, 
and with the career of a girl whose mother 
depends upon her making a “good match.” 
This she comes near achieving, but the hand 
of fate and man’s vacillating humor step in 
and dash the cup from her lips. She marries 
an honest fellow who really loves her and has 
only his army pay for their joint support. A 
large part of the story is given to showing 
how nearly her extravagance and jealousy 
bring on the wreckage of their lives. 


Golden Fluff. 
Illustrated. The Abbey 
152 pages. 

A collection of brief story sketches for young 

people, dealing with fenaliler subjects. With- 

out being in any way remarkable in character, 
they are handled with a certain grace and 
sympathy. 


Good Cheer Nuggets. Compiled by Jeanne 
G. Pennington. Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New 
York. Il2 pages. 

The latest volume in this little series of * Bits 

of Ore from Rich Mines” presents brief 

selections from the writings of Maeterlinck, 

Victor Hugo, Le Conte, and Horatio W. 

Dresser, and may be put in one’s pocket as a 

provoker of thought. 


Graystone. By William Jasper Nicolls. The 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 5x73, in. 338 
pages. 

A story which opens in England and is shifted 
to Philadelphia. There is some undue sensa- 
tion, some impossible fortune-making, and the 
heroine’s mother—an honest Irish woman and 
wife of an American artist—is freighted with 
an amount of brogue out of all proportion to 
her station in life and connections, 


ress, New York. 54 in. 


By Mrs. gomes Edwin Morris. . 
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High-Caste Hindu Woman (The). By Pan- 
dita Ramabai Sarasvati. Illustrated, (A New Edi- 
tion.) The Fleming H. Kevell Co., New York. 
5x7'gin, 142 pages. 75c., net. 

While the Pandita is certainly the most illus- 

trious of Hindu women in our time, she also 

takes rank in the world’s history as one of the 
reat emancipators. To meet a large demand 

* her book, published in 15887, this reprint 

has been issued by the American Ramabai 

Association, of which Dr. E. Winchester Don- 

ald. of Boston, is President. <A brief account 

of her life and experiences from childhood to 
the present time forms its Introduction. 


By E. L. Kemp, A.M. 
(Lippincott Educational Series.) ‘The J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., Philadeiphia. 5x7', in. 385 pages. $1.25. 

This is not only as valuable a treatise on its 
subject as we have met with, but it is made 
the more serviceable by the introductory sug- 
gestions of the author and the editor for the 
right use of it through clear perception of 
guiding principles. Educational progress has 
been achieved in the pursuit of national, or 
collective, rather than of personal and _ indi- 
vidual ideals. It was the Greek spirit that 
gave prominence to the asthetic interest, the 
Roman spirit that aimed at the practical; it 
is the modern spirit that cultivates the hu- 
mane. The great educators are the few lead- 
ers “who caught with teleologic insight the 
best the racial life made possible.” It is the 
dominant influences in national educational 
movements that are of the first importance 
for the student of the historical advance. In 
the introduction which this volume gives to 
this rich field of study, the author concisely 
presents his subject in accord with these 
principles. The larger half of the volume is 
devoted to the four centuries following the 
Renaissance. The innovating forces and the 
work of the great leaders and reformers are 
discriminatingly exhibited. The advance made 
in the nineteenth century, as the period of 
humane education, gives, as presented here, 
amid all its defects and crudities, abundant 
inspiration and hope of nobler development. 


History of Education. 


Hochelaga Depicta, or History of Montreal. 
(Facsimile Reprints of Early Canadian Books, 


No. Ll.) Illustrated. Edited by Newton Bosworth, 
F.R.A.S. William Greig, Montreal. 5«7',in. 
pages. § 


A valuable book to all persons interested in 
Canadian history. The fact that the present 
volume is a reprint of a history published two 
generations ago only makes it add the more 
to the historical knowledge of readers who 
are measurably familiar with Montreal's past. 
[he impressions it gives of Montreal as it 
was in 1838 are first hand, and have a vivid- 
ness which the generalizations of later histori- 
ans cannot attain. It isa tribute to the his- 
torical scholarship of Canada that this old 
volume should now be reprinted in such 
excellent form. 


Holman Hunt. By George C. Williamson, 
Litt.D. (Bell’s Miniature Series of Painters.) The 
Macmillan Co., New York. 4x6%4in. 64 pages. SOc. 


Reserved for later notice. 
impropristics of Noah and Other Stories (The). 
y 
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Ivory Workers of the Middle Ages sop By 
A.M. Cust. Illustrated. The Macmillan Co., New 
York. 5% x/7',in. 170 pages. $2. 

Reserved for later notice. 


Josephine Grahame and Other Stories. B 
Jeannette Wheeler. The Abbey Press, New York. 
5xSin. 330 pages. 

One of the books which cause the reviewer to 
feel sorry! It contains several little stories, 
quite innocuous in themselves, and purporting 
to present people in “society,” yet their point 
of view and grammar would cause a lifting of 
eyebrows in any present-day village sewing- 
circle. “He is some better,” “1 shall not 
mind if | do not teach any,” “If one does 
so-or-so they will be sure to succeed,” are 
among the minor conversational lapses of the 
best people in these stories. 


King of Andora (The). By Henry E. Harris. 
The Abbey Press, New York, 5547", in. 288 pages. 


$1.25. 

Mile. Fouchette. By Charles Theodore Mur- 
say. IMustrated. The J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila- 
deiphia. in. 3S pages. 


The story of a little girl of good family, stolen 
by some rag-pickers of Paris and afterwards 
dropped at the door of acaé+aret. Here she 
becomes an ill-treated drudge, runs away, is 
rescued from drowning, and afterwards finds 
an asylum in a convent. The pictures of 
cruelty practiced in this establishment pass 
ihe bounds of belief—especially in a city of 
such a complete police system as that of mod- 
ern Paris. Fouchette escapes, passes through 
wonderiul experiences as a grisette without 
becoming corrupted, and finally becomes a 
paid aid to the prefect of police. The pictures 
of student and Bohemian life in the great city 
are effectively presented. The illustrations 
are poor. 


Michael Ross, Minister. By Annie E. Holds- 
worth. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 5x73, in. 
31 pages. $1.50. 

This is in certain points a novel of strength. 

Michael Ross is a Dissenting minister in a 

small English village community. He is 

young, unmarried—as the story opens—elo- 
quent, enthusiastic, indeed almost running 
over with the milk of human kindness. Behind 
all this he possesses a “ Puritan conscience” 
of the most intense and troublesome variety, 
whose heights and depths he himself little 
dreams of till they are set in motion by his 
love for a young woman whom circumstances 
have made the wife and victim of an aged 
clergyman—Ross’s predecessor in the pulpit 
he now fills. The course of the story is 
involved, affording an almost endless play of 
psychological situations. There is an un- 
usual assortment of village “ types,” who afford 

a great amount of human interest, including 

pathos, play, tragedy, and humor. 


Miscellanies. By Austin Dobson. (Second 
Series.) Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, 4x7 in. 
277 pages. $1, net. 

In this second series Mr. Dobson presents a 

long list of essays and introductions dealing 

with the eighteenth-century subjects to which 
he has given such intimate and affectionate 
study. In his preface he says very aptly 
that they appeal to a sympathetic audience, 


| 
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One must care for the atmosphere, the man- 
ners, and in acertain sense the fashions of the 
eighteenth century in order to enjoy these 
papers ; but this is a requirement easily met, 
especially under the guidance of so competent 
and charming a writer. When Mr. Dobson 
writes about Mrs. Woffington, Mrs. Delaney, 
Grub Street, the Spectator, and kindred topics, 
he adds first-hand knowledge of his themes 
and their period to natural gift of style and a 
native power of sympathy which make him 
the most charming of commentators on a 
period to which form meant a great deal, and 
which cannot be understood unless the reader 
sympathizes with the sentiment of form. The 
second and larger part of the volume contains 
occasional verses and inscriptions, many of 
the letters being addressed to American 
writers. The refinement of touch, the delicate 
humor, the senitiveness to form, which have 
made Mr. Dobson pre-eminently the interpreter 
of the eighteenth century, have made him a 
master also of the occasional poem and of the 
inscription. No English poet of the day has 
a happier gift of expressing real feeling with 
the lightest possible touch and of conveying 
thought with the smallest percentage of effort 
to the reader. 


Nameless Hero and Other Poems (The). By 
{mee Blythe Anderson. The A, Wessels Co., New 

ork. 44%x7% in. 73 pages. $1, net. 

Nature and Human Nature. By Ellen Russell 
Emerson. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 5x7% 
in. 403 pages. $1.25, net. 

Mrs. Emerson here offers to her fellow-stu- 
dents of the subject extended and copiously 
detailed illustrations of the close analogy 
between nature and man, gathered from her 
observations in field and forest, in archeology, 
art, and literature. The wide sweep of these 
includes plants, bees, and birds ; the structural 
devices of nest-builders and temple-builders ; 
commentary and critique on art—Egyptian, 
Greek, and modern ; ideals of the past and the 
present; the significance of natural imagery 
in art; music and poetry. Underlying all is 
the conviction that the seen is a manifestation 
of the unseen, nature the mask and the reve- 
lation of deity at its heart and in the spirit of 
man. Highly idealistic and imaginative, parts 
of it read like a prose poem. Now and then 
it is daringly speculative, seeing, ¢.g., in atomic 
affinity that love is “immanent in all sub- 
stances.” Criticism is daunted by the multi- 
tude of particulars. The poetic interpreter 
may be accorded large license, but one must 
sometimes hesitate. Apparently it is a mistake 
only of the types to say, “ Pastoral painting 
was ienieated, [instead of initiated] by the 
pastoral poet.” Our most serious criticism 
touches the literary style, which now and then 
is careless and ill-jointed, sometimes cumbrous 
and obscure. 


Ocean to Ocean: An Account Personal and 


Historical of epranee and Its People. By 
. W. G. Walker, U.S.N. Illustrated. A. C. Mc- 
lurg & Co., Chicago. 5% x38'%in. 309 pages. 


Reserved for later notice. 
Primary Sunday-School Hymnal (The). By 


Rev. Rufus W. Miller. The Heidelberg Press, 
Philadelphia. 5% x8 in. 


The Outlook 
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Peter III., Emperor of Russia: The Story of 
a Crisis and a Crime. By R. Nisbet Bain. | \\ys. 
trated. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 5%) x% in, 
208 pages. $3.5), net. 

This is the biography of a man known not so 
much for his own a as because he was the 
murdered husband of the Empress Catherine. 
Mr. Nisbet Bain claims that Peter's short 
life was but a mere episode in Catherine's 
turbulent and dramatic career. In Peter |]. 
the biographer shows us a monarch of good 
heart but weak head, one unfit for ruling an 
Empire. The present volume apparently has 
a unique claim upon the attention of stucents 
of history. So far as we know, it is the only 
book which adequately deals with the service 
rendered by the young Emperor to Frederick 
the Great. In 1762, though to his own dis- 
aster, Peter was a prominent factor in averting 
the impending collapse of the Prussian Mon- 
archy. 

Point of Honour (The). By H. A. Hinkson. 
A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 5x7% in. HS 


pages. 
This book is well named. Its author (better 
known to many readers as Katherine Tynan) 
here portrays episodes in the career of those 
Irish gentlemen of a bygone generation who 
may be called watchdogs of their own reputa- 
tions; who needed no more than the suspicion 
of a sneer cast at themselves or any one related 
to them, living or dead, in order to lodge a 
bullet in the transgressor. Although this was 
once the code the world over, no one could 
ssibly mistake the characters or atmosphere 
ere depicted as anythirg else than Irish. We 
have here that peculiar mingling of Celtic 
excitability and Norman masterfulness which 
existed pre-eminently in Ireland. 


Psychology, Normal and Morbid. By Charles 
A. Mercier, M.B., M.R.C.P., F.R.C.S. The Mac 
millan Co., New York. 5149 in. 518 pages. #4. 

The study of insanity has to deal with morbid 

psychology manifested in mental delusions. 

But the alienist in treating a disordered mind 

has to consider such prior questions as what 

a delusion is; how it differs from a normal 

state of mind; its origin and its varieties. 

Knowledge of the normal is thus prerequisite 

to knowledge of the abnormal. Mr. Mercier, 

an accomplished alienist, lecturer on insanity 
at medical schools in London, thus enters on 

a wide field of inquiry in the present work. 

He discusses the nature of belief in all its 

degrees from nebulous to solid. This gives 

occasion to examine the doctrine of chances, 
and to discriminate probability from likelihood 
and expectation. It leads him also into epis- 
temology, to discover the foundations of belief, 
and through the whole subject of reasoning, 
as a part of the psychological process. It 
requires a study of volition also, in which 
emerges the old question of free will—defined 
as mere “ unpredictability of conduct.” Such 
is the comprehensive range of the inquiry. 
The morbidness of insanity is shown to be an 
intensifying to extremes of mental twists and 
disorders tound in minds of ordinary type 
classed as normal. “ We can parallel the 
formation of these often bizarre and astonish- 
ing thoughts that are met with in delusion by 
thoughts of very similar character that are 
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Few human barks sail or a 
perfectly even keel. Most have what seamen 
call a “list,” more or less apparent. It is 
when the list becomes an upset, and the bark 
“turns turtle,” that we term the case insanity. 
Mr. Mercier’s work is both useful to the alienist 
and freshly suggestive at various points to the 
student of psychology. The general reader, 
while skipping ‘large portions, will find much 
of it helptul to the interest of keeping a sound 
mind in a sound body. 


Right Reading: Words of Good Counsel on 
the Choice and Use of Books Selected from the 
Writings of Ten Famous Authors. A. C, 
McClurg & Co., Chicago. 4x6%4in. 97 pages. 

“Right Reading” contains in a brief com- 

pass words of counsel relating to the selection 

and use of books from Carlyle, Emerson, 

Ruskin, Morley, Lowell, Frederic Harrison, 

and other expert advisers. 


Satchel Guide for the Vacation Tourist in 
Europe (A). By W. J. Rolfe, Litt.D. With Maps. 
Revised mw ge First Edition for 1902. Hough- 
ny & Co., Boston. 4x6 in, 307 pages. 

$1.50, net, 


Songs Not Set to Music. me 
Fargo. The Abbey Press, New Y 
pages. $l. 

Spindle and Plough. By Mrs. Henry Dude- 
ney. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 5x7% in. 
42 pages. $1.50. 

Dudeney’s previous books, of which 
“The Maternity at Harriott Wicken” is the 
strongest but most disagreeable, lead one to 
expect subtlety and force in her work but to 
fear repellent morbidity. Happily, the present 
book is quite free from the morbid and the 
deeply tragic, while it abounds in evidence 
that the author is a close student of motive 
and character—and especially of woman’s 
character, for it must be admitted that, in 
“Spindle and Plough” at least, her men are 
unconvincing creatures. The heroine—or, 
better, most prominent young woman in the 
story—rejoices in the name of Shalisha; has 
a most absurd but well-drawn mother, greatly 
inclined to frippery, flirtation, and matrimony ; 
and takes a position as a “lady gardener "—a 
rofession, it seems, now opening to women 
in Great Britain. She hates convention, hol- 
low social amenities, and, most of all, the half- 
concealed hunt for a man in which she sees 
other women engage. But she is loved by 
two men—one a brilliant, likable, rich man of 
the world who has no strength of will or char- 
acter; the other a farm bailiff, sturdy but un- 

lished. Which prevails need not be told, 
ut in the end Shalisha’s belief that she can 
live alone a life not of the world and near 
to nature proves untenable. The story is 
certainly clever and original ; a little more of 
humor, a little more definiteness of outline, 
and a little better construction would have 
made it remarkable. 


Tower of London (The). By Lord Ronald 
“utherland Gower, F.S.A. Illustrated. In 2 vols. 
Vol. IL The Macmillan Co., New York. 649x9% 
in. I9l pages. $6.50. 

We have already spoken with appreciation of 

tae first volume of Lord Ronald Gower’s most 

Satisiactory and even admirable story of the 


normal minds.” 


Kate Mills 
ork. 5% x8 in. 
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Tower. The second volume is equally read- 
able. It brings into relief the personal and 
human as opposed to the merely political. It 
covers the time from James |. down to the 
Fenian attempt to blow up the Tower in 1885— 
an attempt, by the way, which Lord Ronald 
shows was curiously paralleled in 1593 by a 
pe disclosed by “ John Danzell, Irishman.” 

aleigh, Arabella Stuart, Guy Fawkes, 
Felton, Laud, Jeffries, Lord Lovat, Lord Kil- 
marnock, Colonel Blood—these are some of 
the more famous or infamous names connected 
with the history of the Tower of London since 
James I. visited it. Their stories are told with 
animation and clearness, and the tragic recital 
is not marred with undue sentiment, as is 
sometimes the case with Hepworth Dixon’s 
well-known book. It is safe to say that for 
the general reader this will henceforth be the 
accepted book on its subject. The illustra- 
tions are worthy of the text—the portrait of 
Lady Jane Grey, for instance, is everything 
that is charming. 


Via Christi: An Introduction to the Study of 
Missions. By Louise —_ Hodgkins, M.A, 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 4% x7 in. 251 
pages. 60c. 

Wild Birds in City Parks. By Herbert Eugene 
Walter and Alice Hall Walter. (Revised Edition.) 
For sale by F.C. Baker, Chicago Academy of Sci- 
ences, Lincoln Park, Chicago. 4'4x6in. 45 pages. 


Winding Road (The). By Elizabeth Godfrey. 
easy Holt & Co., New York. 5x7',in. 3 pages. 
$1.0. 


A peculiar and rather poetic story, presenting 
character studies quite out of the usual ruts. 
The scene opens in an English farm-house 
where a gentlemanly wayfarer, or “ tramp ”— 
as the yeoman householder calls him—halts 
for rest and falls ill of rheumatic fever. He 
is nursed by Phenice, granddaughter of the 
old owner. The stranger proves a musical 
genius who chooses to travel through the 
world with his violin, and who teaches Phenice 
how to play a disused harp owned by her 
long-deceased mother. The love that grows 
between this strangely assorted pair is seen 
with poetic vision and touched with delicate 
skill. The story introduces the reader to 
strange characters and to the ideal side of 
vagabondage. The tragedy that closes its 
scenes is too inevitable to wrench the heart- 
strings beyond the demands of art. 


Yellow Fiend (The). By Mrs. Alexander. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 5x7'% mm. 358 
pages. $1.50. 

Mrs. Alexander has long maintained a popu- 

larity which she has fairly earned. Few 

writers whose work has not risen to the point 
of marked originality have managed to give so 
much satisfaction. This, her latest novel, 
depicts the life of a man who, through the 


awful want which crippled his youth and 
caused the death of a beloved wife, grows 
with the growth of fortune into a miser. The 


Yellow Fiend is the evil spirit which he 
believes inhabits gold, and which he sees at 
times glowing even in the eyes of the grand- 
daughter who resembles the wife he lost. The 
scenes are laid in London; there are tragedy 
and mystery, and the interest is sustained. 


The Gogol Memorial Celebration 


N the sixth of this month, tens of 
() thousands of educated Russians, 
in all parts of the Czar’s domin- 
ion, from Finland to eastern Siberia, and 
from the coast of the Arctic Ocean to the 
frontier of Persia, assembled in churches, 
in theaters, in city halls, in universities, 
and in school-houses, to do honor to the 
memory of Nikolai Vasilievich Gogol. It 
was the fiftieth anniversary of the famous 
author’s death; and appropriate memo- 
rial services, as well as great popular 
meetings, were held not only in the two 
capitals—St. Petersburg and Moscow— 
but in Kiev, Odessa, Riga, K harkoff, Cher- 
nigof, Vilna, Pultava, Helsingfors, Oren- 
burg, and even in places as remote as 
Archangel on the White Sea, Khabarovsk 
in eastern Siberia, Tiflis and Batoum in 
the Caucasus, and Erivan in Persia. 
Memorial addresses were made by some 
of the best-known literary men in the 
Empire ; extracts were read from “ Taras 
Bulba” and “ Dead Souls;” busts of 
Gogol were crowned with wreaths of laurel 
and flowers; and thousands of students 
and school-children, in the larger towns, 
took part in the national tribute of affec- 
tion and honor. 

At St. Petersburg Gogol’s great play 
“The Inspector ” (Revizor) was given in 
the Alexander Theater before an enthu- 
siastic audience and in the presence of 
the Emperor and his family. It would 
be interesting to know whether his Impe- 
rial Majesty Nicholas II., as he watched 
the performance, recalled the fact that, 
under the first Nicholas, another great 
Russian author—Turgenief—suffered a 
month’s imprisonment merely for saying 
in the Moscow “ Gazette,” “ Death has 
now given us the right—the bitter right— 
to pay tribute to Gogol’s greatness.” 

The opinions then held with regard to 
Gogol’s character and work—at least in 
the official world—were unfavorable and 
condemnatory; and, as an illustration of 
this, Turgenief, in later years, often told 
the story of a certain highly placed grande 
dame, who, when she heard of his—‘Tur- 
genief’s—arrest and imprisonment, said 
she did not believe he had made any im- 
proper remarks about Gogol—and even if 
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he had, the punishment was out of pro- 
portion to the offense. 

‘* But,” said her informant, “ he called 
Gogol ‘ great.’ ” 

“ Impossible !” 

“T assure you he did.” 

“Well, then I’ve nothing to say. Je 


regrette, mais je comprends qu’on ait du. 


sevir.”’ (1 am sorry, but I can see that 
it was necessary to punish with severity.) 

But times change, and even emperors 
change with them. Fifty years have now 
elapsed, and Nicholas II. goes to the 
Alexander Theater to do, in effect, just 
what Nicholas I. punished Turgenief 
with a month’s imprisonment for doing in 
1852. 

A Czar with an observant and reflective 
mind might very naturally say to himself, 
as he watched the performance of Gogol’s 
great play, “ If 1 now join the nation in 
honoring a man whom it was a crime to 
call ‘great’ in 1852, is it not possible that 
a third Nicholas, fifty years hence, may 
pay a tribute of respect to one of the 
authors whom I have imprisoned or 
exiled?” It would be an extremely perti- 
nent question. 

A Russian reviewer has recently said 
that in descriptive power and subtlety of 
psychological analysis Melshin’s “ World 
of Outcasts” is second only to Dostoyet- 
ski’s “* Notes from a House of the Dead ;” 
but Melshin has been twelve years or 
more in penal servitude in eastern Siberia, 
and his health has,been almost hopelessly 
wrecked. 

Lesevich, a philosopher and scientist 
of international reputation, after having 
been once sent to Siberia, was banished 
from St. Petersburg last summer, at the 
age of sixty-three, and is now living in 
exile at a small village in the province of 
Pultava. 

Vladimir Korolenko, a talented novel- 
ist, who is as well known in Russia as 
W. D. Howells is in the United States, 
has been in exile three times—twice in 
Siberia. 

Gorki, who is still young, and who may 
live to take Turgenief’s place in Russian 
literature, was imprisoned in Nizhni-Nov- 
gorod last spring, and was not allowed to 
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enter Moscow on his way to the Crimea 
a few months ago. | 

Peter Struve, grandson of the famous 
astronomer, Professor ‘Tugan-Baranofski, 
Peshekonof, Chirikof, Protopopof, and 
half a dozen other authors whose names 
are well known to Russian readers, are 
living in banishment in various more or 
less remote parts of the Empire. 

If Nicholas II. is capable of taking any 
interest in the intellectual development of 
his country, or of feeling any pride in the 
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LEOPOLD MABILLEAU, Di- 
M rector of the Musée Social, 

@ Paris, France, is visiting the 
United States on missions for the French 
Government, with special reference to 
the founding in this country of a school 
for the study by young Frenchmen of 
American industrial and commercial 
methods. On Tuesday of last week, at 
the League for Political Education in 
Mew York City, M. Mabilleau spoke 
about the founding and work of the 
Musée Social (Social Museum). The 
first part of M. Mabilleau’s address was 
chiefly historical. It was Jules Simon, 
now President of the Musée Social, who 
first came to the conclusion that mere 
political changes are not sufficient to 
secure happiness for mankind. Jules 
Simon had consecrated his life to truth 
and beauty, and to the elevation of man- 
kind; Louis Say, a great economist, 
who had been a brilliant Minister of 
Finance, was a man of similar stamp; 
and in 1889, when France was planning 
her great Exposition of all the products 
of mankind, these two men, with M. 
Mabilleau, thought it would be advisable 
to have in the Exposition, not only the 
products of human activity, but the activ- 
ity itself, so to speak—a department that 
would give information about the factories, 
the number of workingmen they employed, 
the salaries received, the way the work- 
men lived, etc., etc. ; and thus was organ- 
zed a department which was known in 
the Exposition of 1889 as a Department 
of Social Economy. Letters were written 
to various parts of the world asking for 
information that was needed in order to 
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achievements of the illustrious dead, he 
should reflect upon the case of Gogol and 
the imprisonment of Turgenief. Russian 
literature would develop more rapidly 
and flower more abundantly if Russian 
Czars would try to anticipate the verdict 
of posterity, and not imprison or exile 
men whose memory is destined to be 
honored by the nation and whose busts 
are to be crowned with laurel by enthusi- 
astic readers only half a century after 
grass has grown over their graves. 


the Musée Social 


make it an interesting part of the Expo- 
sition, and the answers were most gratify- 
ing. So numerous were the documents 
and exhibits of all kinds sent in that it 
was necessary to devote a whole building 
on the grounds to their housing. At the 
close of the Exposition those who had 
sent in the. documents began to apply for 
their return; and the thought came to 
those who had cared for them, “ These 
documents have been so interesting, we 
have learned so much from them, what 
a pity they must be scattered! We have. 
here documents from all parts of th 
world; we have been able to compare 
what has been done in different places , 
these things must be kept together.” 
Then the exhibitors were asked whether 
they would be willing to allow France to 
retain these documents, and again the 
answers were favorable. ‘That point 
gained, the question arose, How can 
they be made useful? In order to be 
productive of good, it was necessary that 
the documents should be housed perma- 
nently ; buildings were necessary, experts 
to classify them were necessary, money 
was needed—where were all these things 
to come from ? No one knew; so, in time, 
these documents were scattered every- 
where, in stables and other undignified 
quarters, until in 1894 a man arose whe 
was to put this institution on a right basis 
This man was the Count de Chambrun 
a member of an old aristocratic family, 2 
Royalist who had become Republican— 
a very rich old man of seventy, who hac 
lost his eyesight, and who possessed a2 
fortune of about four million dollars. He 
was a widower, childless, without near 
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relatives dependent on him for support, 
and his thought was: “This fortune 
which I hold comes from labor; it must 
be returned to the laborer, but how? 
[f I divide it with the poor, each will 
receive a very small part—there will be a 
moment’s pleasure, and then the old 
misery and poverty again—what is best 
for me to do?” 

It was while in quest of some good and 
great work that the Count de Chambrun 
met Jules Simon, and the latter pointed 
out the right way for the use of the money. 
Previous to this, conferences of working- 


men had been held in different parts of - 


France, and the great need of direct com- 
munication between the world of labor 
everywhere was then made evident; in 
fact, progress in social reform was im- 
possible without it. All this was brought 
home to the Count de Chambrun, whose 
heart went out to the undertaking that 
was presented to him; and so the founda- 
tion of the Social Museum was deter- 
mined upon. Count de Chambrun at 
once devoted part of his fortune to the 
establishment of the Musée Social, and 
three years later, at his death, bequeathed 
the balance of his money to the institu- 
tion. ‘This has made possible the exist- 
ence of the Musée Social in France, and 
this is, in brief, the history of its founda- 
tion. 

Now, what is the Musée Social? It is, 
first of all, a library; but merely a library 
does not make a Social Museum; there 
must be archives also. Books are only a 
small] part of such an institution. Books 
may tell that there are a certain number 
of factories in a given place, but they do 
not tell how many workingmen there are 
in each, what salaries they receive, what 
sort of homes they live in, what the cost 
of living is—for sometimes salaries may 
seem high, but really are small, if the 
cost of living is high. What is wanted is 
a concrete explanation of the facts them- 
selves, not merely the facts, and this is 
what the Musée Social gives. 

To be able to furnish this concrete in- 
formation the Musée Social sends corre- 
spondents all over the world; there are 
three in the United States, two in Eng- 
land, two in Germany, two in Italy, some 
in Japan and Australia—they are every- 
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where; and when there is an important 
event in the world of labor—a strike, for 
instance—these men go and find out the 
facts for themselves; they take notes, and 
send accurate reports to the Musée Sox jal, 
Not only does the museum preserve these 
reports, but it employs experts familiar 
with this kind of work, and without de|ay 
they can put their hands on just the kind 
of information that is asked for. ‘Thus 


the Musée Social was constituted, with its 


library, its archives, its experts, and its 
correspondents. But there was more 
needed ; not simply study, but action. 
Workingmen, learning that this informa- 
tion was at hand, applied to the Musée 
Social for it; employers came for advice 
as to the best way of establishing co-oper- 
ative societies, mutual assistance socie- 
ties, etc. Sometimes, too, rich men asked 
for help in disposing of their riches to 
the best advantage. There also came 
people with no money, but with a surplus 
of activity and time—-priests, clergymen, 
judges, teachers, etc.—who said, “1 am 
idle; I should like todo some good; what 
can I do?” So in many ways dees the 
Musée Social help in the good work of 
improving the condition of mankind. 

During the last ten years, through the 
influence and direction of the Musée So- 
cial, many helpful associations have been 
established in France; people engaged in 
the same occupation have come together 
to defend their interests; co-operative 
societies have been formed where people 
club together for .the purpose of buying 
needed supplies in large quantities at 
wholesale prices, thus reducing living 
expenses; the Société de Prévoyance 
(the Society of Foresight) affords protec 
tion against the feebleness of old age and 
the misfortunes which strike al] men 
alike, but which are a thousand times 
harder when they strike the man who 
needs his day’s salary for his support 
and that of his family. 

Although, said M. Mabilleau, this 
movement of mutual assistance is a com: 
paratively new one, there are to-cay ID 
France no less than sixteen thousand 
such associations doing good to no less 
than four million individuals, having 2 
income every year of no less than fifteen 
million francs. 
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Correspondence 


A Correction 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

In the article on the Sage Chapel Art 
Memorial it should have been stated that 
Mr. Chester Loomis designed the four 
single figures of “ Truth” and ‘ Beauty ” 
and of the young man and young woman 
representing Co-e:iucation. Mr. Chester 
Loomis is an alumnus of the University, 
and an artist of whom Cornell is most 


justly proud. A study of the original 


mosaic in Sage Chapel reveals at once not 
only his high artistic taste and ability, but 
also the individuality of his creations. In 
the production of the whole work, all the 
artists wrought together like the members 
of an old-time guild. 

Ithaca, N. Y. Wma. GriFFis, 


Questions of Dogma 
10 the Editors of The Outlook: 

The articles by Mr. E. H. Abbott on 
Religious Life in America have been most 
interesting and delightful, and his evident 
care and pains in search of the truth con. 
vince the reader of the substantial accuracy 
and trustworthiness of his resources. I 
regret that two statements in the article 
for March 8 betray an ignorance of his 
subject which should not be allowed to go 
unenlightened. Referring to the Baptists 
of Arkansas, as represented by their 
“young Baptist editor,” Mr. Abbott men- 
tions the “interest in the maintenance 
of the most minute details of doctrine.” 
Then follows the grievous error which 
I wish to correct: ‘ Baptism, of course, 
was, according to his belief, essential to 
Christian discipleship” (p. 628). This 
Statement is, to one who understands the 
Baptists, simply inconceivable. I speak 
from long acquaintance with and work 
among the Baptists of the type which Mr. 
Abbott is seeking to describe. Iam sure 
that no representative Baptist could pos- 
sibly so express himself. It is a funda- 
mental principle of Baptists that baptism 
is nut essential to Christian discipleship. 

The second correction I submit con- 
cerns Mr. Abbott’s reference to the 
“Campbellites.” He says of them (p. 
628), “They are, however, as insistent 
upon immersion as are the Baptists.” 


Unwittingly the author has here by under- 
statement conveyed an impression entirely 
false. If he had examined a fragment of 
the controversial literature so abundent 
in the Southwest (as he remarks truly), 
he would have been spared this error. 
The great issue between the Baptists and 
the Campbellites of that region is the 
question of the saving significance of 
immersion. ‘lhis dogma the “Campbell- 
ites ” affirm and the Baptists unqualifiedly 
deny. The writings of Alexander Camp- 
bell and of his pupil Moses E. Lard, and 
of their opponents J. B. Jeter and A. P. 
Williams, establish this statement beyond 
the shadow of a doubt. I cite one instance 
from a large number of available refer- 
ences: In 1857 Moses E. Lard published 
his “Review of Rev. J. B. Jeter’s Book 
entitled ‘Campbellism Examined.’”” He 
wrote as the chosen representative of 
Campbell, while the object of his attack 
was one of the foremost Baptists of the 
South. On pages 183-6 he states the 
issue in the following unmistakable lan- 
guage: “Mr. Jeter maintains that a /er- 
son's sins are remitted the instant in which 
he becomes a penitent beliver, and, conse- 
guently, before and without baptism. From 
this we dissent. We maintain that “Ae 
sinner, though a believer, ts still required to 
repent and be baptized in order to the remis- 
sion of his sins, and, consequently, that they 
are not remitted before and without baptism. 
[183.] . . . although salvation—or, which 
is the same thing, remission of sins—may 
depend on more than ée/ief and baptism, 
the two named conditions, 7#/ can never 
depend on less.” ([186.]) ‘The italics all 
belong to the author. 
GEORGE E, BURLINGAME. 
The University of Chicago, Department of 
Church History. 

[Our correspondent appears to have 
misunderstood the phrase “Christian 
discipleship’ as meaning either “ remis- 
sion of sins” or “regeneration.” The 
sense in’ which the phrase was intended 
to be understood was “adequate open 
confession of Christ.” It is because the 
Baptists of the Southwest consider bap- 
tism essential to adequate open confession 
of Christ that they make it a requisite 
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for church membership. In this respect 
they are as insistent: upon immersion, and 
immersion of their own sanction, as are 
the Campbellites. On this point, as on 
other points, they are free to express their 
distrust of the soundness of their Northern 
Baptist brethren. ‘The distinction which 
our correspondent draws between the 
“Campbellites”’ and the “ Baptists” in- 
volves one of the issues on which the two 
sects differ intensely—as the article in 
question intimated. This letter is itself an 
interesting illustration of the dominating 
importance of the niceties of doctrine in 
the Southwest.—Tue Eprrors. | 


Dr. Hopkins 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 
Will you permit me to add to what has 
been said in The Outlook regarding the 
pastorate of the Rev. Henry Hopkins in 
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Kansas City, that it is not often that a min- 
ister holds such a place in the affections of 
people generally as Dr. Hopkins holds in 
the hearts of the people of Kansas City? 
Dr. Hopkins’s pastorate is a fine object- 
lesson to his brethren of every denomina- 
tion. Its success is a splendid testimony 
to the power of consecrated manhood in 
the Christian ministry. Quietly, unosten- 
tatiously, without a shadow of sensation- 
alism, Dr. Hopkins has done his splendid 
work, relying solely on the power of 
Christian truth to make its own impression, 
But stronger than anything else as a 
factor in the success of this ministry has 
been the influence of genuine, consecrated, 
and loving personality. Such a ministry 
has an immeasurably wider influence than 
that which appears in mere denominational 
success. WILLIAM H. Ramsey. 
All Souls’ Unitarian Church, Kansas City, Mo. 


Notes and Queries 


[t is seldom possible to answer any inquiry in the next issue after its receipt. 


Those who 


find expected answers late in coming will, we hope, bear in mind the impediments arising 


Jrom the constant pressure of many subjects upon our limited space. 
Any book named in Notes and Queries will 


always béar the writer's name and address. 


Communications should 


be sent by the publishers of The Outlook, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


What is the best practical commentary accord- 
ing to modern scholarship on the Old Testament and 
the New? ‘The International Critical Commentary 
is for my purpose too critical and exegetical. What 
commentary is the most practical, suggestive, ex- 
planatory, yet modern in scholarship ? If there exists 
no such commentary on the shel Bible, what are 
the best single works on the Bible, especially the New 
Testament and the Pentateuch ? H. W. M. 

There is no commentary of the precise type described. 

For a substitute the following may serve: Wade's “ Old 

Testament History,” whose critical notes make it a par- 

tial commentary (E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, $1.50) ; 

Ottiey’s “ Short History of the Hebrews” (Macmillan, 

$1.25) and Day's “Social Life of the Hebrews” (Scrib- 

ners, $1.25); Budde’s “ Jewish Religious Life till the 

Exile” and Cheyne’s “ Jewish Religious Life after the 

Exile ” (Putnams, $1.50 each) ; the series of International 

Handbooks of the New Testament, four volumes (Put- 

nams, $2 each); Bacon’s “ Introduction to the New 

Testament” and “ Gould’s “ Biblical Theology of the 

New Testament” (Macmillan, 75c. each), 


1. What is the correct pronunciation of the 
names Roosevelt, Croker, Riis? 2. What edition of 
the Bible contains the most accurate translation ? 
3. Has the Polychrome Bible project been gree apt 

» 


l. Roo-se-velt, the ee as in door; Cro-ker; Reece. 2. 
The American Standard Edition (Thomas Nelson & 
Sons, New York, $1.50 and upwards, according to bind- 
ing). 3. Deferred, not abandoned. 


Will you kindly suggest to me some brief New 
Testament and Old Testament Introduction—sepa- 
rate volumes, or estire? I wish to get something less 
exhaustive than the New Testament Introduction by 
Nash. W. B.S. 

Bennett’s “ Primer of the Bible” is very brief—little 

more than two hundred pages (Holt & Co., New York, 

$1.25). Bennett and Adeney's “Introduction to the 


Bible ” is somewhat ampler (T. Whittaker, New York, 
$2). For a more advanced type of criticism see Bacon's 
“ Introduction to the New Testament ” (The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 75c.). 


1. Do all Christian. sects—Protestant and 
Catholic—make baptism a prerequisite to the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper? What, if any, are the 
exceptions’ 2. Is this practice a matter of obedience 
to the clearly indicated will of Christ, or a custom, 
indicative only of a consensus of opinion that it is 
suitable and desirable as a matter of ecclesiastical 
order ? J. HLS. 

l. In general, yes. The exceptions are to be found in 

Unitarian and Universalist churches, and in a number 

ot others in which the form of invitation given “to all 

who truly love the Lord Jesus Christ” warrants those 
who feel that this includes them to partake though un- 
baptized. 2. There is no precept on this point in the 

New Testament. The rule seems to have grown from 

the immemorial custom that only baptized persons were 

admitted to the Lord’s table. 


Some time ago I noticed in The Outlook a 
review of a work on Biblical characters. | cannot 


now recall the title or the author ; can you give them 
tome? Please suggest the best works on the above 
subject. I desire papectay a work that is qood om 
the women of the Bible. J. A. 


The books you refer to were probably Dr. Horton's 
“The Women of the Old Testament” and Prolessor 
Adeney’s “ The Women of the New Testament” (1. 
Whittaker, New York, $1 each). 


Respecting query in Outlook of February 22, 
“ Has a church any right to take children into mem- 
bership,” etc., | have to say that Judge Motter, of 
the Circuit Court of Frederick County, Md., recently 

ave decision against the church—the first case of the 
Kind, the judge said, he had ever heard of. ER 
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4E7HEN I Tell You That I Teach 
A Different Kind of Exercise 


something new, more scientific, more rational, safer, and immeasurably superior to anything 
ever before devised, I am repeating what thousands of prominent men and women are saying 
for me W ho have profited by my instructions. 

When a man’s health fails him, it is inherent by Nature to look for 
some magic cure, something he can take into his stomach that will do 
the work of his digestive organs, bowels, liver, or kidneys, and he 
usually finds it. The first dose may afford him some relief, but with 
each succeeding one he finds the effect of the medicine lessened 
until he is eventually in a worse condition, for he has allowed a 
stimulant to perform the work of his vital organs. 

Successively, he wends his way through various treatments, but 
his reason finally prevails and teaches him that he must look for 
a natural method, one that will build up the organs themselves 
and make them perform their functions naturally. Such a method 
I offer, so why waste time and money in 
these futile attempts when you can take Louisville, Ky. Jan. 22. 1901 
the cross road to health and strength. a rn ae 


t t ha be to 1 
My instruction embodies the ideal prin- |] my testimonial to many good ones 


ciples of attaining and preserving perfect health. merit of your system of physiolox: 

It is not a . problematical theory, but a system of physiological || \s'. by conscientiously following 
exercise based upon absolutely correct scientific facts. And if |} the sxerfise qutlingd’ by you. my 


you will follow my instructions for a few weeks I will promise || remarviesSt*tecn hapeoved. | 


you such a superb muscular development and such a degree of || appreciate very much the indie. 


attention which you gave my 


vigorous health as to forever convince you that intelligent direc- |} cass and will say that if there 1s 
tion of muscular effort is just as essential to success in life as || anysinformation im reference to 
‘ our system, refer them to me and 
intelligent mental effort. No pupil of mine will need to digest i shall take pleasure in recom 
his food with pepsin or assist Nature with a dose of physic. highest degree. “Wishing yousue 
| will give you an appetite and a strong stomach to take care |} the benefit’ I have derived trom 
of it; a digestive system that will fill your veins with rich |] *°tSincay’’ “FOMLOSEY 
blood : a strong heart that will regulate circulation and improve =. ‘nd. Treas, Nail Foundry 
assimilation ; a pair of lungs that will purify your blood; a liver 
that will work as Nature designed it should; a set of nerves 
that will keep you up to the standard of physical and mental 
energy. I will increase your a force and capacity 

for mental labor, making your daily work a pleasure. 

You will sleep as a man ought to sleep. You 
will start the day as a mental worker must 
who would get the best of which his brain 
is capable. I can promise you all of this 
because it is Common sense, rational, and 
just as logical as that study improves the 
intellect. 

I have no book, no chart, no appara- 
tus whatever. My system is for each 
individual; my instructions for you would be just as per- 
sonal as if you were my only pupil. It is taught by mail 
only and with perfect success, requires but a few minutes’ 
time in your own room just before retiring, and it is the 
only one which does not over-tax the heart. You will be 
pleasel to receive the valuable information and detailed 
outline of my system, its principles and effects, together 
with testimonial letters from pupils which I send free upon 
request, 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 357 Western Book Bldg., CHICAGO 


| 
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FRIED ONIONS 


Indirectly Caused the Death of the World’s 
Greatest General 


It is a matter of history that Napoleon was a 
gormand, an inordinate lover of the good things 
of the table, and history further records that his 
favorite dish was fried onions; his death from 
cancer of stomach it is claimed also, was probabl 
caused from his excessive indulgence of this fond- 
ness for the odorous vegetable. 

The onion is undoubtedly a wholesome article 
of food, in fact has many medicinal qualities of 
value, but it would be difficult to find a more in- 
digestible article than fried onions, and to many 
people they are simply poison, but the onion does 
not stand alone in this respect. Any article of 
food that is not thoroughly digested becomes a 
source of disease and discomfort whether it be 
fried onions or beef steak. 

The reason why any wholesome food is not 
promptly digested is because the stomach lacks 
some important element of digestion ; some stom- 
achs back peptone, others are deficient in gastric 
juice, still others lack hydrochloric acid. 

The one thing necessary to do in any case of 
poor digestion is to supply those elements of di- 
a which the stomach lacks, and nothing 

oes this so thoroughly and safely as Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets. 

Dr. Richardson, in writing a thesis on treat- 
ment of dyspepsia and indigestion, closes his re- 
marks by saying, “for those suffering from acid 
dyspepsia, shown by sour, watery risings, or for 
flatulent dyspepsia shown by gas on stomach, 
causing heart trouble and difficult breathing, as 
well as for all other forms of stomach trouble, the 
safest treatment is to take one or two of Stuart's 
Dyspepsia Tablets after each meal. I advise 
them because they contain no harmful drugs, but 
are composed of valuable digestives, which act 
promptly upon the food eaten. I never knew a 
case of indigestion or even chronic dyspepsia which 
Stuart’s Tablets would not reach.” 

Cheap cathartic medicines claiming to cure 
dyspepsia and indigestion can have no effect 
whatever in actively digesting the food, and to 
call any cathartic medicine a cure for indigestion 
is a misnomer. 

Every druggist in the United States and Canada 
sells Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, and they are not 
only the safest and most successful, but the most 
scientific of any treatment for indigestion and 
stomach troubles. 


A REMINDER. 


Time to buy that carriage or buggy. We make a full line 


and sell direct on 30 Da ys’ F ree Trial. 


We save you dealer and jobber 
srofits. Fnough auld. Write for 
nd annual catalog. Mailed free. 


Kalamazoo Carriage & Harness Mfg, 
Co., Station62,Kaiamazoo, Mich. 


Mr. SIMON C. BIRD, Scales Mound, IIl.. August 5, 1900, writes : 
I have used the Strength-Giver, Jayne's Tonic Vermituge, for two 
ears, both as a worm destroyer and as a tonic, and can safely say 
‘it is a reliable medicine. 
For @ Vii the standard cough remedy. 


IAYNE’S EXPECTORANT 


On Jellies 


PARAFFINE 
WAX 


Will k th bsolute oisture 
acid Paraffine Waste in 


OllL--SMELTER--MINES. 


Mining, Oli and 
er Stoc Listed 
Unlisted, our 


DOUGLAS, LACEY & CO., 


Bankers & Brokers, Fiscal Agents, 
Members N. Y. Consolidated Stock Exchange. 


66 BROADWAY & 17 NEW ST., NEW YORK. 
Booklets giving our successful plan for realizing 
the large interest and profits of legitimate min- 
ing, oilandsmelteri n ments, sub. blanks, full 
particniars, etc., sent free on application. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


and FORECLOSED LANDS 
Bought for Cash 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Conservative 
INVESTOR ae ina nov 


ter field for safe 
and profitable investment than that presented by 


First Mortgage Loans 


on the most prosperous farm lands in Missouri. 12 years’ 
experience with personally negotiated loans representing 
over $2,000,000, and not a cent fost. 1 can probably 
refer you to some one in your own section if you write me. 


WM, R. COMPTON, 3 Wardell Bid’g, Macon, Mo. 


W A N T Men of pleasing address to talk up 
attractive. profitable, and thorough!y 
reliable business proposition to > 

vestors of moderate means. Spare time or full time. 


GEO. SANBORN, Secretary, D. 5. Morgan Bldg., Buffalo, N.' 
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THE NEW WOMAN 


Made Over by Quitting Coffee 


Coffee probably wrecks a greater percentage of Southerners 
on Northern people, for Southerners use it more freely. 

fhe work it does is distressing enough in some instances; 

an illustration, Miss Sue W. Fairall, 517 N. 4th St., Rich- 

ni, Va., writes: “1 was a coffee drinker for years and for 

yt six years my health was completely shattered. 1 suffered 
srfully with headaches and nervousness, also palpitation of 
he heart and loss of appetite. 

My sight gradually began to fail and finally I lost the sight 
oneeye altogether. The eye was operated upon and the 
iht partially restored, then I became totally blind in the 
her eye. 

My doctor used to urge me to give up coffee, but I was wilful 
od continued to drink it until finally in a last case of severe 
lness the doctor insisted that [ must give up the coffee, so I 
egan using the Postum Food Coffee, and in a month I felt 
ike a new creature, 
| steadily gained in health and strength. About a month 
yo | began using Grape-Nuts Breakfast Food and the effect 
as been wonderful. I really feel like a new woman and have 
ined about 25 pounds. 

| am quite an elderly lady and before using Postum and 
jrape-Nuts I could not walk a square without exceeding 
atigue, now I walk ten or twelve without feeling it. Formerly 

reading | could remember but little, but now my memory 
holds fast what I read. 

Several triends who have seen the remarkable effects of 
Postum and Grape-Nuts on me have urged that | give the 
facts to the public for the sake of suffering humanity, so, 
although | dislike publicity, you can publish this letter and my 
name if you like.” 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


SHAKE INTO YOUR SHOES 


Allen's Foot= Ease, a pewder for the 
feet. It cures painful, swollen, smarting ¢ 
nervous feet, and instantly takes the sting ( 
out of corns and bunions. tv's the great- ‘ 
est comfort discevery of the age. , 
Makes tight-fitting or new shoes feel easy. 
It is a certain cure for ingrowing nails, ‘ 
sweating, c»llous and bot, tired, aching feet. ( 
We have over 30,000 testimonials, PRY ‘ 
IT TO-DAY. Sold byail Druggiste and 
Shoe Stores, 25c. Do not accept an imi- 
tation. Sent by mail for Sc. iv stamps. 


FREE TRIAL PACKAGE , 
sent by mail. 

MOTHER GRAY’S SWEET 

Bickly Children” Sold | 

“Oh, What "Trial Package FR 

andComfort!” dress, ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le 


Send for 
| these two 
unique 


Ss. 
They illus- 
trate all 
the desira- 
ble styles 
of Ladies’ 
Watches: 
nickel, 
gun metal, 
silver, gold, and enameled—over 100 styles shown 
in their real colors. 
NEW ENGLAND WATCH COMPANY 
37-39 Maiden Lane, New York Silversmiths Bidg.,Chicago 


We have no agents or branch stores. 
Adi orders should be sent direct to us. 


New Spring Suits 
and Skirts | 


ERE are a few of 

the advantages 

which you have in pur- 

chasing your suits and 
skirts from us: 

First—We make every 
garment especially to 
order, thus insuring a 
good fit and finish. 

Second — We _thor- 
oughly sponge and 
shrink all of our wool- 
ens. 

Third—We pay ex- 
press charges every- 
where. 

Fourth—Our prices 
are lower than those 
charged by retail stores, 

Fifth — You 
take no risk in 
ordering from 
us. If what you 
get does not 
please you, 
send it back and we wi// refund vour money. 

Our catalogue illustrates : 


New Cloth Gowns, tailor-made, from Paris 

models, $8 up. 

Silk-lined Suits, in attractive styles, lined 

throughout with taffeta, $15 up. 

New Skirts, in many styles and fabrics, 
up. 

Rainy-Day Skirts, a universal necessity, 
$5 up. 

Attractive Wash Skirts, $3 up. 
Shirt-Waist Suits and Wash Dresses, for 
“every-day” and state occasions, 
$3 up. 

Raglans, Rain-Proof Suits, Skirts and 
Coats, Riding Habits, etc. 


Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples; you will get 
them free by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY 


ay 119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York a 
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